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Tue fundamental principle of Protestantism, that the Bible is 
the only fountain of pure Christian doctrine, the only rule of 
faith, has necessarily the effect of stamping it, at least in its more 
essential forms and functions of life, with a character peculiarly 
distinct from Romanism, or any other system which does not adopt 
or practically and consistently carry out this principle. This is 
perceptible even in the outward aspect of the theological litera- 
ture of Protestantism. The Romanist receives his creed from a 
church whose infallible authority warrants its correctness or ortho- 
doxy once for all. If he doubted this, he would no longer be a 
true Romanist. Private study of the Scriptures, with a view to 
ascertain whether the decrees of his church are really supported by 
the authority of the word of God, would in his case be an act im- 
plying the guilt of heresy, for it would be the first step to Protest- 
antism, and might, in the end, lead to it. The true Romish 
theologian, therefore, has to teach and to expound, or, if he likes, 
to prove and to illustrate the doctrines of his church, and that, 
virtually, on the authority of the church and not of the Bible. The 
church indeed allows and gives him references to the Bible in 
support of her dogma; but here again he is not permitted to in- 
terpret and to understand the Scriptures in that way in which 
common sense, the use of language, and historical testimony would 
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lead him to regard them; he must understand and interpret them, as 
the church prescribes to him: so that, after all, it is again the church, 
and not the Bible, he appeals to. This, of course, tends to pre- 
clude a free, conscientious, and consistent interpretation and expo- 
sition of the word of God. The true Romanist feels no interest 
and desire for this work, and he is ready enough to appeal to its 
peculiar difficulties and frequent failures as a plea for his indiffer- 
ence and opposition to it. And if we consult history, we shall 
find, that, in quantity and quality, the chief portion of the theo- 
logical productions of the Romish church, since she assumed her 
peculiar character, especially during the middle ages,—the prime of 
Romanism in the form of scholasticism,—are by no means exege- 
tical, but dogmatical. 

Very different from this is the position of the Protestant. He 
acknowledges no body of frail and fallible men calling themselves 
‘ the church” as tenants of a Divine attribute, infallibility. He 
knows of no authorised infallible interpreter of the Scriptures. 
He has nothing to rely on but the mere Bible, and with that he 
has all he wants. But this Bible he has not to use as a talisman, 
which, so long as he does not spurn it, will secure his safety; no, 
he is to use it as a source of instruction, and therefore must adopt 
the proper means to understand it. For that purpose, he must 
acquire a full knowledge of the languages of the original text ; he 
must be acquainted with the history, the manngys, and the degree 
of culture of the nations mentioned and treated of in the Bible ; 
and with the geography, topography, and physical peculiarities of 
the countries which these nations inhabited: he must be con- 
versant with, and experienced in, the application of those system- 
atic rules, which the experience of former trials has proved to 
be necessary for the developing of the simple sense or doctrinal 
contents of the Seriptures (Hermeneutics): he must know the 
history of those very documents which constitute the canon of the 
Bible, and so forth. In one word, he must be an exegetical scholar 
in order to carry on with success biblical exegesis. If thus the 
cultivation of biblical exegesis is so essential and necessary a thing 
for true Protestantism, shall we not expect that exegetical produc-. 
tions would form a very prominent part in the theological literature 
of Protestants? And is it so in reality? Comparatively and gene- 
rally speaking, we answer,—Yes. A general view of the literature 
of the Protestant churches since the Reformation will show that 
the preponderating element in it is exegetical, and that especially 
the Protestants of Holland formerly, and, in more recent times, 
those of Germany are distinguished for their labours in this field. 
That Protestant England, in this respect, has hitherto been less 
conspicuous than her brethren on the continent, is owing to pe- 
culiar causes, which it would carry us too far here to dilate upon ; 
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but, if it be granted, on the one hand, that the arduous work of 
biblical exegesis is not yet completed, (and who would say that it 
is ?) and, on the other hand, that it would involve no small guilt 
to neglect the helps to a more perfect interpretation of the word 
of God, resulting from the more advanced state of the exegetical 
science of the present time, it is, surely, the duty of every con- 
scientious Protestant, to whom God has granted power, ability, 
and opportunity, to take up this important work with new zeal, 
energy, and perseverance. 

From these motives we are ready to hail every publication which 
is intended and calculated to forward this important and peculiarly 
Protestant work of sound biblical exegesis ; and with these feelings 
we warmly welcome the book whose title is prefixed to this 
article. 

Dr. Henderson is too well known by his former works, especially 
by his ‘ Commentary on Isaiah, as a biblical critic and commen- 
tator in general, and as a Hebrew and Oriental scholar in parti- 
cular, to require, in that respect, any introduction to the public at 
our hands. In acquainting the reader, therefore, with the charac- 
ter of the work now before us, we may conveniently limit our 
remarks closely to the contents and the subject-matter of the book 
itself. 

As the title indicates, it contains a complete translation of the 
twelve minor prophets, with a commentary, consisting of critical, 
philological, and exegetical notes. 

The book opens with a General Preface, containmg matter of 
an historical and critical character respecting the twelve minor 
prophets in general, e. g., their order in point of time, the collection 
of their oracles, and so forth. To each of the single books, however, 
are prefixed concise, but mteresting and instructive accounts of the 
most remarkable facts relative to the life, age, and sphere of action 
of the prophet, as well as respecting the literary character of their 
oracles, their integrity, their style. 

The principles on which Dr. Henderson has proceeded in exe- 
cuting his task are, apparently, the same which he had followed in 
the composition of his ‘ Commentary on Isaiah.’ His own words 
on this point are :— 


‘It has been his (the author's) great aim to present to the view of his 
readers the mind of the Spirit as expressed in the written dictates of inspira- 
tion. With the view of determining this, he has laid under contribution all 
the means within his reach, in order to ascertain the original state of the 
Hebrew text, and the true and unsophisticated meaning of that text. He 
has constantly had recourse to the collection of various readings made by 
Kennicott and De Rossi; he has compared the renderings of the LXX., 
the Targum, the Syriae, the Arabic, the Vulgate, and other ancient versions ; 
he has consulted the best critical commentaries; he has availed himself of 
the results of modern philological research; and he has conducted the whole 
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i under the influence of a disposition to place himself in the times of the 
ii sacred writers—surrounded by the scenery which they exhibit, and impressed 
Hh by the different associations, both of a political and a spiritual character, 
i which they embody. —Preface, p. ix. 
{i Any one who even slightly examines this work will not fail to 
i observe that its execution fully answers to the expectations neces- 
"4 sarily raised by these statements. The number of helps, especially 
of commentators, both Jewish and Christian, ancient and modern, 
| is very great; they are carefully consulted and examined, and judi- 
i ciously used. 
| That Dr. Henderson’s translation of the book of the minor pro- 
phets should, in general, be an improvement upon the existing 
translations, every one who is acquainted with his translation of 
Isaiah will expect. The diction in the original is, as is well known, 
very different in the different prophets. In some, as in Hosea and 
Micah, the style is very concise, animated, and energetic; in the 
former even abrupt. This, of course, frequently renders the ascer- 
taining of the proper sense very difficult. In others the style is 
smooth and flowing, yet sublime and impressive. This is the case 
with Joel and Amos; and especially with Nahum and Habakkuk. 
The later prophets, as Haggai and Malachi, as well as Zephaniah 
and Obadiah, frequently want regularity of rhythm, originality n 
imagery, and poetical elevation, and often sink down into mere prose. 
s a specimen of Dr. Henderson’s translation, we shall transcribe 
part of the third chapter of Habakkuk; referring to the invasion 
of the Chaldeans, concerning which Bishop Lowth (Lect. xxviii.) 
remarks : ‘The prophet, indeed, illustrates this subject throughout 
with equal magnificence; selecting from such an assemblage of 
miraculous incidents, the most noble and important, displaying 
them in the most splendid colours, and embellishing them with the 
sublimest imagery, figures, and diction, the dignity of which is so 
heightened and recommended by the superior elegance of the con- 
clusion, that, were it not for a few shades, which the hand of time 
has apparently cast over it in two or three passages, no composition of 
the kind would, I believe, appear more elegant or more perfect 
than this poem.’ To the translation we shall subjoin a few extracts 
from the notes, illustrative of the passage : 


1 “1. A prayer of Habakkuk, the prophet: with triumphal music. 
: 2. O Jehovah! [ heard the report of thee, | was afraid ; 
O Jehovah! revive thy oul in the midst of the years ; 
In the midst of the years make it known : 
{ In wrath remember mercy. 
3. God came from ‘l'eman ; 
‘ The Holy One from Mount Paran: Pause. 
H His splendour covered the heavens, 
- And the earth was full of his praise. 
| 4. The brightness was like that of the sun: 
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Rays streamed from his hand, 
Yet the concealment of his glory was there. 
. Before him went the plague ; 
The burning pestilence followed him. 
6. He stood and made the earth to tremble ; 
He looked and caused the nations to shake: 
The old mountains were shattered in pieces, 
The ancient hills sank down— 
His ancient ways. 
7. I saw the tents of Cushan in trouble ; 
The tent-curtains of Midian trembled. 
8. Was it against the rivers it burned, O Jehovah? 
Was thine anger against the rivers? 
Was thy wrath against the sea? 
That thou didst ride upon thy horses, 
In thy chariots of victory. 
9. Naked and bared was the bow, 
“ Sevens of spears” was the word: Pause. 
Thou didst cleave the earth into rivers. 
10. The mountains saw thee, they were in pain ; 
The inundation of water overflowed; 
The abyss uttered its voice, 
It raised its hands on high. 
11. Sun and moon stood back in their habitation, 
At the light of thine arrows which flew, 
At the glittering brightness of thy lance. 
12. Indignant thou didst march through the earth ; 
Wrathful thou didst tread down the nations. 
13. Thou wentest forth for the deliverance of thy people, 
For the deliverance of thine anointed; 
Thou dashedst in pieces the head of the house of the wicked, 
Laying bare the foundation to the very neck: Pause.’ 


‘Verses 1, 2, contain the title and introduction; Habakkuk then repre- 
sents Jehovah as appearing in glorious majesty on Sinai, 3, 4; describes 
the ravages of the plague in the desert, 5; the consternation into which the 
nations were thrown by the victorious approach of the Hebrews to Canaan, 
and their wars with the inhabitants, 6—1L0; specially refers to the celestial 
phenomenon at Gibeon, 11; and then sets forth the auspicious results of 
the interposition of God in behalf of his people, 12—15, Ke. 

Ver. 2. By ‘thy work,’ Dr. Henderson understands ‘ the exercise of the 
power and goodness of God in behalf of his people. Accordingly ‘ what 
the prophet prays for is the renewal of such interposition. This he ex- 
presses by the strong term mn quicken, restore to life, which suggests the 
idea of a long cessation of the avenging and delivering power of the Most 
High. It had been, in regard to its exertion, as if it had been dead, and 
required to be called forth afresh into action.’ ‘No stress is to be laid on 
the phrase mzd a3, in the midst of the years, from which Bengel deduced 
so much fanciful support to his chronological calculations ; maintaining 
that the middle point of the years of the world is meant. The my¥, are, 
unquestionably, the years, or period of affliction, which was to come upon 
the Jewish people. sya, is not to be taken in the strict acceptation of, the 
middle point of any given period of time, but is, as frequently, only a more 
emphatic prepositive form, instead of 3, in. The meaning, therefore, 
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simply is, During the period of suffering, or in the course of our punish- 
ment by the Chaldeans, interpose for our deliverance. Symm. évrés tév 
€VLAUT@V. 

‘3. yon, Zeman, the LXX. retain as a proper noun; the Targ., Syr., 
Theod., Vulg. and many modern versions read, the south. The word is, 
doubtless, to be taken as designating the country to the south of Judea, and 
east of Idumea, in which latter country Mount Paran was situated.’ 

‘4. By vie we are not to understand light simply, but the sun as the source 
of light, compare Job xxxi. 26; xxxvii. 21.’ “That by op, horns, we are 
here to understand rays, is obvious from the connexion, from the comparison 
of the rising sun scattering his rays upon the earth, to the gazelle, Psalm 
xxii. 1, and from its being common with the Arabs to compare them to the 


horns of that animal. Thus the Arabic wr, cornu animalis, superior 
pars solis, primi radii solis. Kamoos and Djauhari. ‘The phrase +1, 
from his hand, is equivalent to w29, from him; and a verb of flowing, 
streaming, or the like, must be supplied.’ ‘ nw, there, refers to the scene of 
splendour just described, which, though so excessively bright, instead of 
exhibiting the Divine glory, only veiled or concealed it. Compare Psalm 
civ. 2. 

‘6. His ancient ways, I consider to be epexegetical of the preceding.’ 
‘The mountains which Jehovah had created of old, and which had resisted 
the revolutions of ages, were now shattered in pieces, and dissipated like 
dust before him. The irresistibility of his power, and the utter imbecility 
of the most formidable enemies of his people, are the ideas conveyed by the 
language of the prophet.’ 

‘7. yun, Cushan, is now generally admitted to be the same as wap, Cush, 
as yi, Lotan, Gen. xxvi. 20, is only another form of vi, Lot ; but whether 
it be intended to designate the African or the Arabian Cush, is disputed. 
Gesenius, Maurer, Delitzsch, and others contend for the former; but the 
connexion of the name with that of prs, Midian, is decidedly in favour of 
the latter.’ ‘ Midian appears to have stretched from the eastern shores of 
the Elanitie Gulf to Mount Sinai, and the frontiers of Moab.’ ‘ The “ tents” 
and “ curtains” describe the nomadic mode of life, as still found among the 
Bedawin of the Arabian deserts.’ 

‘9. The making bare the bow refers to the removal of the cover in which 
it was carefully wrapped, to prevent its receiving injury, or of such a 
leathern case as the ywputos, kwpurds, corytus, of the Greeks and Romans.’ 
‘The meaning of the prophet will therefore be, that Jehovah prepared his 
bow for battle, and ordered numerous spears to be produced; in other 
words, that he brought the most formidable and effective instrumentality 
to bear against the enemies of his people.’ 


We have described Dr. Henderson’s translation as being, in 
general, very faithful and literal; and this is certainly no small 
excellence in a translation, whose paramount object it must be to 
express the sense of the original as closely as possible. But there 
are limits also here, which may not be transgressed with impunity. 
Where the idioms of the two tment differ, a literal translation 
will become either clumsy and awkward, or, if intelligible, even 
wrong. Accordingly we cannot approve of translations like the 
following :—‘ Who turn aside the stranger as to his right,’ Mal. 
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i. 5, for which the English translation has, at least in better 
English,—*‘ Who turn aside the stranger from his right’? The 
following words in Zeph. iii. 7, oni 5d Ww are 
by Dr. Henderson translated quite ee by: ‘They rose up 
early ; they corrupted all their doings.’ No one who reads this 
will think otherwise than that the persons spoken of are repre- 
sented as really rising up early, whereas no such thing is meant. 
In the original the verb D°DWiT, as Dr. Henderson justly admits, 


is used to express the adverbial idea, ‘with zeal,’ or, as Dr. Hender- 
son expresses it, ‘with preparedness and full purpose of mind.’ 
Instances of such oversights are, however, very rare in Dr. Hender- 
son’s translation. 

As an instance of omission, which is not mentioned in the 
‘Errata,’ we may name Habakkuk i. 3, p. 294, where half the 
verse is left out, namely, the words which the English version 
renders ‘for spoiling and violence are before me, and there are 
that raise up strife and contention,’ and which, from the original, 
might be translated, 


‘ And oppression and violence are before my eyes, 
And strife arises, and contention is raised. 


Whether the translation of 17) (Zeph. ii. 15) by ‘his head,’ 
instead of ‘ his hand,’ is intended as an explanatory translation, or 
whether it is a mistake, or typographical error, we cannot decide, 
as in the note nothing is said about it. 

We are sorry to find so many typographical errors in the present 
work. They are restricted, mainly, to three classes, viz., 1, wrong 
vocalisation of the Hebrew words, i.e., errors in the use of the 
points ; 2, entire omission of the points; 3, mistakes in the use 
of the Greek accents. We mention, promiscuously, a few cases. 
We find :—p. ili., povoBiBr.w for povoBiBrAiw; p. 12, for 
p. 16, Mw for MIN; p. 23, for p. 24, 
M2 for A; p. 28, VIDA for NIDA; p. 29, yon for yon, comp. 135, 
49; p. 37, MDD for MIN; p. 55, mod for cdpE pov; 
p. 56, the same; p. 99, ‘yy for ‘yy, p. 143, Nia] for niaI; 
p- 195, olvoy for otvoy; p. 213, we read, DVD (!); 
273, (elsewhere NW) for the same 293, 299, and 
frequently ; p. 274, dvOpwroTades for — Gs; p. 275, jw for jv; 
p. 280, for p. 298, TAN and for TS and 
(this case occurs very frequently) ; p. 312, dadpos for adds ; 


. 818, xaravojoa for xatevdnoa, &c. &c. At the same time we 
should not think it right to bestow any severe censure upon Dr. 
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Henderson for such mistakes, as we know by experience the 
difficulty which exists in conducting through the press a work 
which contains quotations from the Greek and Oriental languages, 
and how, notwithstanding all one’s care in correcting proofs, the 
eye fails to detect many errors in typography. 

We shall now proceed to select a few passages in which we differ 
from Dr. Henderson, as to his mode of translating and inter- 
preting them, and which appear important enough to deserve 
notice. 

The first point, about which we find ourselves at issue with Dr. 
Henderson, regards a passage in its very nature little inviting to 
discussion on an occasion like the present, but, as it appears to us, 
of so great importance in itself, that we cannot take upon ourselves 
to pass it by unnoticed. We refer to the first and second oracle 
in the book of Hosea. The principal question to which our objec- 
tion refers, and on which the whole point at issue turns, is, whether 
what we read in Hosea i.— iii. is a relation of events which had 
taken place in the life of Hosea, really and outwardly, or whether 
it relates to things which existed only inwardly in the mind of the 
prophet, as visions or ideas, being entirely fictitious when consi- 
dered as facts or actions. 

To make the reader fully acquainted with the case itself, and at 
the same time, with the view that Dr. Henderson takes of it, we 
shall give Dr. Henderson’s translation of the verses which must 
here especially fall under consideration, after which we shall subjoin 
his remarks in the notes to these verses. For the full appreciation 
of the following remarks, however, the reader ought to peruse the 
whole of the first four chapters of Hosea. 

Dr. Henderson translates ch. i. 2, 3, as follows :— 

‘Ver. 2. The beginning of the word of Jehovah by Hosea. Jehovah said 
to Hosea: Go take thee a lewd woman, and lewd children, for the land hath 
committed great lewdness, in a state of separation from Jehovah. 


‘Ver. 3. So he went and took Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, and she 
conceived and bare him a son.’ 


This Dr. Henderson explains in the note to ver. 2, in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


‘ The transaction here described, and that narrated chap. iii. 1, are 
clogged with almost insuperable difficulties ; and, as may be expected, have 
given rise to very different modes of interpretation. By most commenta- 
tors, the things specified are considered to have actually taken place in the 
outward history of the prophet.* Others, as Abarbanel, Kimchi, Maimon- 


* This does not agree with what Horne says, Introd. vol. iv. p. 162, note 3 : 
‘ Bishop Horsley contends at great length, contrary to most interpreters, 
that the prophet’s marriage was a real transaction. Witsius, however, has 
shown that the whole was a figurative representation. Miscell. Sacr. lib. i. 
pp. 90—92.' The German commentators, especially the more recent. 
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ides, Rufinus, G2colampadius, Marckius, Pococke, and recently, Hengsten- 
berg, regard the whole in the light of internal prophetic vision; while 
Calvin, Luther, Osiander, Rivetus, Daneus, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, and others, 
treat it as a species of parabolic representation, in which the prophet ap- 
propriates to himself imaginary circumstances, aptly fitted to impress the 
minds of those whom he addressed with a sense of their wickedness, and 
the gpg si to which it exposed them.’ 

‘To the last of these opinions it may justly be objected, that the lan- 
guage “ And Jehovah said to Hosea,—Go, &c.,” is identical with that used 
Isa. vii. 3, viii. 1, xx. 2; Jer. xiii. 1—7, xviii. 1, 2, xix.; Ezek. iv. v. xii. 
xxiv.; and in many other passages, which cannot, without violence, be un- 
derstood parabolically. Not the slightest hint is given, in the present case, 
that the circumstances are fictitious. Besides, it has been observed, that 
there is no instance of any of the prophets ever making himself the subject 
of a parable. 

‘'The same objection lies with equal force against the assumption, that 
the things described were merely exhibited internally to the mind of the 
prophet. The Divine mandate was doubtless internal; but there is no in- 
timation that what follows was in vision, any more than in the instances 
above quoted. On the contrary, it is set forth as real matter of fact. When 
internal scenic representations were granted, the verbs ma or my, to see, 
are always employed to describe the experience of the person who viewed 
them, which is not the case here. See Isa. vi.; Jer. xxiv. 1; Ezek. ii. 9, iii.3; 
Zech. i. 8, ii. iii. &e. Compare also the phraseology of the Apocalypse. 

‘We are, therefore, shut up to the literal interpretation, according to 
which the transactions, though symbolical, were real and outward in the 
history of Hosea. ‘Those, however, who adopt this view, are not agreed on 
the subject of the females specified; some being of opinion that only one is 
intended in both passages; others two: some, that Gomer was not a lewd 
character before the prophet took her, but became such afterwards ; others, 
that she was originally unchaste: some, as Thomas Aquinas, that he did 
not marry her at all, but merely lived with her as a concubine. Lyra and 
Newcome think that nothing more is meant by “ a wife of lewdness,” than 
an Israelitess—one of those who had become guilty of spiritual fornication 
or idolatry. The position, that Hosea was commanded to marry an impure 
female cannot be sustained, for two reasons. First, the children were 
clearly those afterwards described as born to the prophet, and are spoken 
of as lewd as well as their mother. Secondly, on the supposition that 
Gomer had been guilty of acts of impurity previous to her connexion with 
the prophet, there would be no congruity in constituting her a type of 
Israel, who is represented as lewd because she had lapsed into idolatry, in 
violation of the marriage contract entered into at Sinai. See Gesen. Lex. 
p. 306, 2. Consistency of interpretation absolutely requires the adoption 
of this view of the subject, as is admitted by both Hengstenberg and Hitzig. 
The objections otherwise produced by the former of these authors against 
the literal character of the transactions are more specious than real. Besides 
being the most obvious and natural, it has much to recommend it on the 
ground of the publie notoriety which infidelity on the part of the wife of a 


Ewald ineluded, are nearly unanimous against the view of a real outward 
transaction, and Haevernick (Handbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament, vol. iii. p. 286,) says, ‘ That this is founded on no 
real occurrence in the prophet’s life, but is a purely symbolical representa- 
tion, is shown by Hengstenberg (Christologie iii. pp. 14, 559), whose argu- 
ment has remained as yet unrefuted.’ 
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prophet must have created, and its aptness to typify the conduct of the 
Israelites towards Jehovah, &e. 

Upon this we offer the following remarks :— 

It seems to be granted on all hands that chap. i. (no matter 
whether its contents be a narration of an outward real transaction, 
or an inward real vision, or a message of God to the nation under 
the form of a parable,) forms a sort of introduction or key to the 
subsequent oracle (chap. ii.), in the same manner as chap. iii. pre- 
pares the hearer or reader for chap. iv. Dr. Henderson evidently 
adopts this view by saying in the summary to chap. ii. (page 7) : 
‘ The prophet proceeds in this chapter to apply the symbolical rela- 
tion described in the preceding’ In either of the three views, it is 
absolutely necessary that Hosea, when delivering his oracle, should 
have given his hearers such an explanation about it as chap. i. 
contains. In other words, chap.i. forms part of the oracle, and 
was addressed to the people. And in this view we are confirmed 
by the last verse of the first chapter, which appears already in the 
form of an address. 

Bearing this in mind, we proceed now to examine Dr. Hender- 
son’s view in its details. 

In the first place, as to Dr. Henderson’s first objection with 
respect to the language or form of ver. 2, we shall adduce at least 
one parallel, which we think, will be deemed sufficient to invalidate 
both this objection and the observation, ‘ that there is no instance 
of any of the prophets ever making himself the subject of a para- 
ble. We read in Jeremiah xxv. 15: ‘ For thus said Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, to me: Take this cup of wrath-wine at my hands, 
and cause all the nations to whom I send thee to drink it.’ Ver. 16: 
‘ That they may drink and stagger and rage because of the sword 
which I will send among them.’ Ver. 17: ‘ And I took the cup 
out of the hand of Jehovah, and caused all the nations to drink, to 
whom God the Lord sent me.’ Then (ver. 18, and following) fol- 
lows a list of these nations, which is thus summed up (ver. 26) : 
‘ And all the kings of the north, far and near, one after the other, 
and all the kingdoms of the earth, which are upon the face of the 
earth: and the king of Sesah shall drink after them.’ We have 
here a narration of what seems to be an outward transaction, as in 
Hosea. That in Hosea the third person is used of the prophet 
himself, and here the first person, is not of the slightest conse- 
quence, if it be granted that Hosea is the author of the first 
chapter. Moreover, here, 2s in Hosea, not the slightest hint is 
given, that the circumstances are fictitious. Lastly, Jeremiah 
exhibits himself here as fully as the representative of God inflicting 
punishment, as Hosea represents God in his relation towards the 
Israelites. If then Dr. Henderson’s reasons have any weight nm 
reference to the first chapter of Hosea, they will, when applied to 
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this passage, prove that it contains, not a figurative or parabolic 
representation or illustration, but a narration of a real and out- 
ward transaction: Jeremiah journeying to all the kings and all the 
nations of the earth, and making them all drink of a cup of wine. 
But who would admit that? Another parallel, though not so 
striking, is, in our opinion, contained in the oracle of Jeremiah, 
chap. xviii. Besides, to use Dr. Henderson’s own principle of ar- 
gument, his view of the case places the prophet in a position so 
distinct from that of all the other prophets, that the mere non-occur- 
rence of an ‘ instance of any of the prophets ever making himself 
the subject of a parable,’ would be extremely insignificant, com- 
pared with this anomaly. 

We again differ from Dr. Henderson in the manner in which he 
interprets the words—‘ Go and take thee a lewd woman and lewd 
children” Granting that the words p37 v5Y which others, as 
Hengstenberg, render by ‘ children, i. e. the offspring of lewdness,’ 
are here more properly to be translated by ‘lewd children,’ and 
that these children are those afterwards described as born to the 
prophet, we cannot grant that the inference, which Dr. Henderson 
would draw from these premises, is derived fairly and logically. His 
words in the note referring to this point are,—‘ The position that 
Hosea was commanded to marry an impure female cannot be sus- 
tained, for two reasons. First, the children were clearly those 
afterwards described as born to the prophet, and are spoken of as lewd 
as well as their mother.’ This argument seems to amount to this: 
The woman who is described as lewd, could not yet be lewd at the 
time when the prophet was commanded to take her, because the 
children, who are likewise described as lewd, and whom he is 
commanded to take too, were not yet lewd at the time; but here 
it is first to be observed, that the woman existed already, and might 
be lewd, whereas the children did not yet exist, and therefore, 
could not yet be lewd. If, therefore, any proper logical inference 
could be drawn at all from the case of the children as parallel with 
that of the woman, Dr. Henderson’s argument, fully and fairly stated, 
would stand thus: Because the children whom the prophet is com- 
manded to take were not yet lewd, and did not yet exist, the woman 
whom he was likewise commanded to take, could not yet be lewd, 
nor exist at all. 

The second reason was: ‘ On the supposition that Gomer had 
been guilty of acts of impurity previous to her connexion with the 
prophet, there would be no congruity in constituting her a type of 
Israel, who is represented as lewd because she had lapsed into 
idolatry, in violation of the marriave contract entered into at Sinai. 
See Gesen. Lex. p. 306, 2.’ With respect to this reference to 
Gesenius, it may, perhaps, be as well to mention that it is not used 
as a proof for the particular proposition stated, but is only to testify 
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to the well-known fact, that the violation of the covenant of 
Jehovah with the Hebrew nation, by idolatry on the part of the 
latter, is, in the Old Testament, metaphorically expressed by the 
term ‘ adultery.’ His words are:—« 2. Frequentius translate 


usurpatur (a) de idolatria (quandoquidem rationem, que Deum 
inter et populum Israeliticum intercedebat, conjugii imagine 
adumbrant prophete, v. Hos. i.2, Ez. xvi. 22, ita ut populus alienos 
Deos colens mulieri meeche et adulteree comparetur),’ &c. 

Now, as to the argument itself, we see that, if the woman was 
to be a type of Israel, the ‘congruity’ requires that she should be 
lewd when she had become the wife of the prophet, i. e., after the 
marriage with him. But will this congruity compel us to infer still 
more with respect to her state before the marriage? Dr. Hender- 
son’s example in urging this point also, obliges us to do the same. 
We say, congruity requires that the woman must have been lewd 
when the prophet married her, for Israel was found lewd, i. e., in 
the very act of worshipping an Egyptian idol when ‘ the marriage 
contract ’ was brought to her by Moses from Mount Sinai. Indeed, 
we might push this congruity of the parallel even further, and by 
this means prove that the lewd woman must already have had lewd 
children when the prophet married her, for the children are types 
of the individual Israelites, in the same manner as the woman 
represents the nation as a whole, for Dr. Henderson himself admits 
that ‘ viewed as a kingdom, they (the ten tribes) are represented as 
a mother; and as individual subjects of that kingdom, they are 
spoken of as her children.” And we may add here, in good earnest, 
that this view of the case really appears to us to be the most proper 
and natural that can be taken,—of course considering the whole as 
a parable. 

Dr. Henderson adds, that ‘ consistency of interpretation abso- 
lutely requires the adoption of this (his) view of the subject.’ This, 
of course, does not mean that consistency of interpretation in 
general, obliges every one to adopt this view. Taking the whole 
as a parable, the opposite view is more consistent. But it will, on 
the whole, appear to us, as if this view was rather the result of a 
sense of propriety or decency than of necessity, for if this view was 
not adopted, from the position taken it would follow that Jehovah, 
by ordering the prophet to marry a woman really and notori- 
ously lewd, had placed him in a position in the highest degree 

ainful to a moral man. This seems to be evaded by the view 

r. Henderson adopts, but it only seems so; in reality the scandal 
is not removed. For, it is of no difference whatever, either with 
respect to the moral character of God’s command, or to that of the 
prophet’s position towards his wife, whether God commanded him 
to marry a woman already lewd, and that notoriously, or whether 
that women, though not yet lewd before the marriage, should and 
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must become so afterwards to realise the purpose for which the 
marriage was contracted. This necessity was implied in the com- 
mand, and in both cases the prophet must have felt shocked at it, 
if it was to be literally executed, considering its entire incompati- 
wey with the supreme purity, wisdom, and goodness of God. 

There are some other positive difficulties lying against the view 
adopted by Dr. Henderson. Some of them are stated by Rosen- 
miiller and Hengstenberg. But, as it is impossible for us fully to 
discuss all points bearing upon this subject, and as Dr. Henderson 
has not thought fit to meet the arguments to which we refer, we 
shall abstain from bringing them under notice. 

As regards our own opinion of the view to be adopted, we do not 
see any essential difference between the one which takes the whole 
as an inward vision, and the other which considers it as a mere 
parable. In both cases the matter was imparted by God, and was 
to be re-imparted by the prophet to the Jews. The text admits of 
either explanation. The scope of the oracle, which was, to make a 
vivid impression upon the hearers, so as to render them the more 
fit for the full appreciation of the subsequent oracle, would have 
been accomplished equally well in either case. The prophet is to 
represent Jehovah in his then position to the Jewish nation. For 
that purpose he must have a wife as a type of the nation ; that wife 
must be lewd, to represent the moral state of the nation; and there 
must be children, to represent the nation individually. All this 
the prophet must have at once. Accordingly it is said at once: 
‘Go take thee a lewd woman, and lewd children, for,” &c. Nor 
can it be without good reason that Hosea mentions the name of 
the woman. It has certainly a meaning. This may either be the 
symbolical signification of the names, as most of the Jewish inter- 
preters, Jerome, and many of the modern commentators, as Rosen- 
miiller and Hengstenberg, suppose, or, what appears to us more 
probable, though we cannot bring historical testimony in support 
of our supposition, this Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, might 
have been a woman generally known at the time for her profligacy, 
acting, perhaps, a prominent part in the orgies of the idolatrous 
Jews. The natural consequence of the faithless conduct of the 
nation towards Jehovah is, as the parallel type of the wife of Hosea 
shows, Jezreel, Lo-Ruchamah, Lo-Ammi; (God will scatter ; Not- 
pitied ; Not-my-people ;) but in case of repentance and conversion 
to God: Ammi and Ruchamah, (My people; Pitied.) These names 
are mere personifications of abstract ideas, relating here to the 
manner in which Jehovah will act towards the nation. 

In chapter iii. the symbolical representation is taken up again, 
and the same imagery is adopted. The elements of undeserved 
love on the one side, and ungrateful faithlessness on the other, are 
placed in a stronger light by some additional circumstances. That 
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Dr. Henderson should consider the woman spoken of in this place 
again to be Gomer, ‘ who had become the property of the person 
with whom she had been living in adultery,’ is quite consistent with 
his view of the former passage, though it is difficult to imagine how 
the legal wife of a free Hebrew should have become ‘the property’ 
of another man. However, the recurrence of the same imagery as 
that in ch. i. binds us so little, that if we view the subsequent 
oracle (ch. iv.) as independent of ch. ii., and perhaps delivered some 
time after the former, we are at full liberty to drop the former 
scene with all its circumstances entirely, and to place ourselves in 
quite a new one, though parallel to the former. We shall thus 
also avoid some philological difficulties, with which Dr. Henderson 
is obliged to struggle, more or less successfully. 


We next select for examination the passage in Joel ii. 32, which 
is translated by Dr. Henderson as follows :— 


‘ And it shall come to pass, 
That whosoever shall call upon the name of Jehovah, shall be 
delivered : 
For in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be the escaped, 
According as Jehovah hath promised, 
Together with those who are left, 
Whom Jehovah shall call’ 


We add from the note what is necessary for the reader to know 
in order to comprehend what Dr. Henderson wishes to express by 
this translation, and in what manner he justifies it :— 


‘From the passage just quoted from the Acts, (ix. 14?) it is clear that 
the disciples of Christ were characterised as invokers of his name, i.e., as his 
worshippers, before they were called Christians. The prophecy contains a 
gracious promise that, however terrible might be the final catastrophe in 
which the unbelievers should perish, provision would be made for the 
safety of those who believed in the Messiah. And church history records 
its fulfilment; for on the approach of the Roman army, the Christian 
inhabitants of Jerusalem took to flight, in compliance with the Saviour’s 
warning, and retiring to Pella, on the eastern side of the river Jordan, 
found there a safe asylum while the devoted city was being besieged and 
destroyed. moe is a collective noun signifying those who have escaped ; in 
other words, 7 év ‘Iepocodvpos ékkAnoia, “the church in Jerusalem,” as 
Eusebius phrases it in the above quotation, (here omitted) who not only 
made their escape from the impending calamity, but from the “ untoward 
generation” to which they had belonged, Acts ii. 40, Isaiah iv. 3; so that 
the meaning is, not that there should continue to be deliverance for those 
who remained in Zion and Jerusalem during the infliction of the punish- 
ment; but that those who resided there should make their escape from it, 
having previously been delivered from the condition of those on whom it 
was inflicted.” 


Leaving to Dr. Henderson the burden of justifying, on sound 
exegetical principles, the manner in which he interprets, with 
Eusebius, the word m2, as containing, at the same time, the 
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double meaning ; 1, those who have made their escape from ‘the 
untoward generation ;’ 2, those who shall make their escape from 
the impending calamity, viz., the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans: we ask, Is it possible to translate m9°2B by ‘the escaped,’ 


or, ‘those who have escaped?’ This mode of translation is 
entirely precluded by the abserce of the article, which, in this 
case, could not have been omitted, either in prose or poetry. 
The word m2028, from 009, to be smooth, to escape, describes the 


state of a dp, or 1°99, one who has escaped, that is escape, (in 
analogy to TDN, contracted from 73x, hatred, from Ix to hate.) 


In a secondary, and more poetical use of the word, a person who has 
escaped may be described. Thirdly, it may be taken collectively 
for persons who have made their escape. We therefore are at 
liberty either to translate,—Fur in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, 
shall be escape, i.e. deliverance, refuge ; or, such as have escaped ; 
or, what has escaped. (Entronnenes, Hengstenberg.) We adopt 
the latter as being more in harmony with the sentiment of the 
whole passage, the idea being that in the days of the calamity 
threatened, the true worshippers of Jehovah should be spared, and 
find a refuge in the church of God. Jerusalem and Mount Zion 
are here, as in other places of the prophets, to be taken as the seat 
and centre of the true worship of God, the locality, in itself, being 
not essential, but simply a necessary adjunct, and used to express 
the idea in a concrete form, by which alone the Israelite could 
really grasp the thing properly meant. 

The subsequent part of the verses which Dr. Henderson 
translates, 


‘ Together with those who are left, 
Whom Jehovah shall call,’ 
we would translate—more, as it appears to us, in accordance with 
the use of 33, (for ‘together with’ would require the preposition 


by) — 


‘ And among those who are left 
(Shall be) whom Jehovah shall call.’ 


We do not connect this with ‘ For in Mount Zion, &c., but with 
‘That whosoever shall call upon the name of Jehovah shall be 
delivered,’ considering the words from ‘ for in Mount Zion,’ to 
‘ hath promised,’ as a parenthetical sentence. By ‘ those who are 
left? we understand those who received the promise of being left 
or delivered, the true worshippers of Jehovah, among whom should 
be reckoned, and to the number of whom should be added, such 
as Jehovah should call out of other, i. e., Gentile nations. Dr. 
Henderson is of opinion that ‘ the reference seems not to be 
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to converted Gentiles, as Schmidius, Michaelis, Holzhausen, and 
others interpret, but to those Jews who did not perish in the national 
judgments, but were called into the church of Christ.’ 


We now turn to Jonah i. 6 :— 


‘ And the captain went close up to him and said to him, How is it thou 
art fast asleep? Arise, call to thy God, perhaps Gop will think upon us 
that we perish not.’ 

This is Dr. Henderson’s translation of the passage. In the note 
to this verse it is added :— 

‘ Having found that their heathen deities rendered them no assistance, 
the crew were anxious to try the effect of supplication on the part of Jonah 
to the God of the Hebrews, either from the supposition that he was 
stronger than their own gods, or that he might be displeased with the pro- 
phet, and require to be placated. It deserves to be noticed, that the 
word for God is here used with the article prix, which is certainly designed 
to give emphasis to it; Gop—the true God; compare Deut. iv. 35, and 
1 Kings xviii. 89.—Are we to infer from this circumstance that the captain 
was a worshipper of Jehovah ?’ 

We think. not. Dr. Henderson is apparently here somewhat 
too hasty in his suppositions and inferences. First, in the text we 
read nothing about the crew’s anxiety ‘to try the effect of suppli- 
cation on the part of Jonah, to the God of the Hebrews, for, as it 
appears from verse 8, neither the crew, nor, probably, the captain, 
knew that Jonah was a Hebrew; for they ask afterwards—‘ What 
is thy occupation? And whence comest thou? What is thy country? 
And of what people art thou?’ Secondly, there is nothing in the 
text to intimate that the captain was not a heathen like the others. 
For supposing that Dr. Henderson’s translation of DT NT, by, 
‘Gop,’ were correct, would not the mode in which the captain 
addresses the prophet involve a contradiction ; ‘Call upon thy God, 
perhaps the (true) God will think upon us ?” 

But we think we do not err in vindicating to the definite article 
here a small remaining portion of its primitive power as a demon- 
strative pronoun. For it is known that the primitive form of the 
article was 57, closely related to ON, Compare the Arabic 
Us 
J and in the vulgar dialect even ). 

In Hebrew the demonstrative power of the article is still pre- 
served and regularly in use in some terms of frequent occurrence, 

- 
as, DT, this day, hodie, hoc die; and so in Arabic, as al} to-day, 
mT, this night, Mw, this year, OYET, this time: it is even 
used to express the more remote demonstrative, pointing back to 
the past, as DIT, on éhat day, at that time, 1 Sam. i. 4. Compare 


Ewald, Gramm. § 533. Another proof of its demonstrative power 
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is its use as a relative, like the English that, (properly ¢he) for 

who or which, and the German Der, both for the demonstrative 

diefer, and the relative welder. (Jos. x. 24, Ezra viii. 25, &e.) 
os 


See Gesen. Lex. man. 71 1, p. 262, and compare the Arabie S for 


the relative ,\'. See Rosenmiiller, Institutiones Lingue Arab. 


§ 386, and De Sacy, Gramm. Arab. i. § 793.) Considering this, 
and the circumstance that DTT is preceded by TDN, to which 


it naturally points back, we do not hesitate to translate oioNn by, 


‘that God,’ or ‘the God,’ with the demonstrative power, just as we 
are obliged to translate O17, in 1 Sam. i. 4, by, ‘on that day,’ or 
‘at that time.’ 


The last instance we shall mention is found in Hosea viii. 9, 
and is translated by Dr. Henderson in the followmg manner :— 
‘ For they went up to Assyria 
Like a solitary wild ass : 
Ephraim hath given the hire of love ; 
in explanation of which Dr. Henderson says in a note:— 

‘The point of comparison in the “ wild ass,” is his untractableness, and 
his disposition to take his own way, in consequence of which he forsakes the 
society of others, and loves the solitariness of the desert. See Job xxxix. 
5—8. Thus it was with Israel; despite of all the counsels and warnings 
given them by the prophets, they persisted in entering into foreign alliances.’ 

This, in fact, was the purpose of their goimg up to Assyria. 
Dr. Henderson’s translation is grammatically correct, for though 
the particle of comparison ‘like’ is not found in the original, it is 
known that this may be omitted in Hebrew, as in other languages, 
especially in poetry. Nor will we urge that the objects compared 
‘ they,’ and ‘a solitary wild ass,’ do not agree in number. But the 
point of comparison of the Israelites with the Onager, is not so much 
‘his untractableness, and his disposition to take his own way,’ but 
the cause of both, his indomitable love of freedom, to secure which 
he retires into the solitude of the desert, as is evidently shown by 
the passage in Job, quoted by Dr. Henderson.* Besides, Job ix. 
12, tends to show that this animal was not admired for its great 
sagacity. Considering these circumstances, we would translate 
with De Wette :— 

‘ For they go up to Assyria, 
—A wild ass remaineth solitary— 
Ephraim hath given the hire of love.’ 
The natural and striking meaning of which is: The Israelites are 
infatuated enough to form an alliance which will certainly only 


* Comp. Bochart, t. ii. p. 214. edit. Lips. 
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serve to reduce them to slavery—a wild ass, irrational and stupid 
animal as he is, acts with greater prudence, for he lives in a solitary 
manner to preserve his freedom. In this mode of construction all 
the words have their full natural force, whereas in Dr. Henderson’s 
translation, the ‘ solitary’ is not only quite foreign to the principal 
idea, but even contrary to it. For if the Israelites had imitated 
the ‘ solitary’ wild ass, they would rather have avoided the alliance 
with the Assyrians instead of secking it. To consider the epithet 
‘solitary’ as hinting at ‘his untractableness, and his disposition 
to take his own way,’ would be too far-fetched in a case where the 
point of comparison ought to be as clear and near as possible, as 
indeed in our estimation it is. 


But our limits remind us that we must not proceed with the dis- 
cussion of any other passages. Though we do not agree with Dr. 
Henderson in all his interpretations, which of course could not be 
expected in a work embracing so large and so difficult a portion of 
the word of God, yet we have been much struck and delighted with 
the stores of learning, drawn from all sources, both ancient and 
modern, Oriental and European, which he has brought forward for 
the purpose of elucidating this portion of the Sacred Volume. 
These vast stores of learning are guided by a sober judgment, and 
employed in accordance with the soundest principles of biblical 
exegesis; while the work is pervaded throughout by a spirit of 
unaffected piety, never obtrusively brought forward, yet always felt 
when not even expressed, which adds an indescribable charm to 
a composition of a critical character. In conclusion, we beg to 
offer Dr. Henderson our best thanks for this admirable volume. 
A good Commentary on the Minor Prophets was, perhaps, even 
more needed than one on Isuiah; and we are certain that it will 
be the duty of every minister, before he attempts to explain to 
his people any portion of these prophecies, to consult first this 
commentary. 

We may, perhaps, without any improper feeling or self-applause, 
congratulate ourselves and the Congregational body in general, that 
the most learned and the most valuable commentaries on some of 
the most difficult books in the Sacred Volume, have proceeded, not 
from the dignitaries of either of the learned universities of the 
country, but from the theological tutor of one of our dissenting 
colleges. We hope and trust that the health of our author, which 
we were grieved to hear was somewhat impaired last year, will 
soon be sufficiently restored to enable him to undertake some other 
work for the elucidation of the Scriptures, and the improvement of 
the church; for we believe that there is no living writer whose 
exegetical labours are more highly valued and better appreciated 
than those of the learned Theological Tutor of Highbury College. 
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IT. 
JUSTIFICATION PHILOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFERENCE OF MEANING OF THE VERB AIKAIOQ, 
IN THE EPISTLES OF PAUL AND JAMES. 


THERE is an obvious distinction between the act of pardoning 
the sinner, and the act of declaring him pardoned. The act of 
pardon might be passed, without being declared or announced. 
The declaration of the pardon might be subsequent to the pardon 
itself, and might even be given forth on grounds entirely different 
from those on which the act of pardon was granted. In the writings 
of Paul, to impute righteousness to the sinner, or to deal with him 
as righteous, is equivalent to the act of pardoning him. At least 
it includes the act of pardoning him, while it also embraces the 
idea of admitting him into the Diviue favour. If, therefore, we can 
easily distinguish between an act of pardon and a declaration of the 
act, we can as easily see the distinction between the act of imputing 
righteousness to the sinner, and the act of declaring or attesting 
that the sinner has thus become righteous imputatively in the sight 
of God. ‘The latter act may be subsequent, by a shorter or a longer 
interval, to the former; and the latter act, too, may proceed on 
quite different grounds or reasons from the former. It is quite 
conceivable, that in the act of imputing righteousness to the sinner, 
God might have regard to the sinner’s faith alone; and that in the 
act of declaring or attesting subsequently that the sinner has 
become righteous in this sense, he might have regard to works 
as the fruits and manifestations of faith. 

Now we think it can be shown satisfactorily, that the verb 
dikatdw has this distinction of meanings in the writings of Paul 
and James. And if this distinction can be clearly established, we 
think further that it furnishes the true key to the harmonising of 
their apparently inconsistent statements upon the subject of justifi- 
cation. 

1. With regard to the apostle Paul, it will be acknowledged by 
all evangelical theologians, that he uses the verb d:caidm in the 
sense of ‘to impute righteousness to the sinner.’ To justify a 
sinner with him always refers to that act of God by which He is 
pleased for the first time to regard the sinner asrighteous for Christ’s 
sake, an act which includes, as we have already said, the pardon of 
all his sins, and his full acceptance in the Divine sight, and which 
involves, in consequence, a sudden and entire revolution in his 
whole state and relations as a subject of the Divine government, an 
instant transition from a state of condemnation to a state of 
acquittal and favour, an immediate and decisive translation from 
death unto life. In other words, the verb écxatdw with Paul, when 
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applied to the sinner, does not mean a mere announcement on 
the part of God that the sinner has become, and is now righteous 
in his sight, an announcement which of course assumes that 
by a previous act or transaction the sinner has been constituted 
righteous ; but the verb always relates to that previous act or trans- 
action itself. It does not signify the mere attestation or testimony 
that the sinner now occupies the position of one righteous before 
God, but it always signifies the Divine act of mercy, by which he 
is brought into that position, an act which vouchsafes to him a 
benefit infinitely surpassing that of a mere testimony to him 
that he is righteous, even the benefit of being for the first time 
constituted and accepted as righteous, and so at once delivered 
from the penalties of sin, and made an heir of God’s everlasting 
love. 

Though it will not be denied by any of our readers, that this is 
the meaning of d:xatdw in Paul’s epistles, yet we think it well to 
show that it is impossible to put any other meaning upon it in 
these writings, especially as we intend to argue that the verb has a 
different meaning in the epistle of James, and the question might 
be asked, ‘ Why interpret it differently in Paul, from what you do in 
James?’ It will partly meet that question to prove, at present, that 
we cannot put any other meaning upon the verb in Paul’s writings, 
than that which wehave already assigned. Why we maygive a different 
meaning to the word in the epistle of James, will be considered after- 
wards. A single reference to the epistles of Paul will be sufficient 
to prove beyond all dispute, that d:xa:dw can bear no other mean- 
ing with him, than that which we have stated. The passage will 
be found in Rom. iv. 5—8; 8& moredorte ext 
Tov dixaodvta Tov AoyiCerar TioTis abrod eis 
Kaddrep cai AaBid A€yer Tov paxapiopov tod avOpdrov 6 Ocds 
AoylCerat xwpls Epywr. Maxdpior dv ai dvo- 
plat kal dv ai paxdpios od pr Aoyi- 
ontat Kipios Guapriav. Nothing could be more full and decisive 
than the exegesis which the apostle has here given of his own term. 
In ver. 5, God is represented as 6 dixardv Tov aoeBij, he that justi- 
fieth the ungodly. In ver. 6, this is explained by the phrase, 6 Ocds 
xwpis Epywr, that is, his justifying the ungodly 
means—his imputing to them a righteousness without works ; 
they have no personal inherent righteousness—for they are ungodly 
—but God imputes righteousness to them—he deals with them as 
if they were righteous—he conveys to them an imputative right- 
eousness ; and this deed of conveyance—this deed of imputation— 
is what is meant by his justifymg the ungodly. And that this 
amounts to the act of pardoning sin, and bringing the sinner into 
a state of blessed deliverance from all the penalties of the law, is 
indisputable from what follows in vv. 6—8, where David is repre- 
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sented as describing the blessedness of those to whom God Aoyi¢e- 
Tat dixacocvvyv, when he exclaims, ‘ Blessed are they whose trans- 
gressions are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is 
the man to whom the Lord doth not impute sin.’ So then the 
imputation of righteousness is equivalent to the forgiveness of sin. 
Not to impute sin is the same thing as to impute righteousness 
without works. A complete proof, surely, that as used by St. Paul, 
the verb d:xardw denotes, and can only denote, that gracious act of 
God by which he pardons the simner—accepts him for the first time 
as righteous—and translates him from a state of exposure to 
wrath, into a state of favour and fellowship. 

It would be superfluous to adduce any further proof that this is 
the usus loquendi of Paul. 

2. Let us proceed now to determine the usus /oquendi of James. 
Our object is to show that, in his epistle, ducacdm does not mean 
God’s act of imputing righteousness to the sinner, and taking him 
into a state of acceptance, but means God’s act of declaring or 
attesting that the sinner has become, and is thus righteous before 
him—a declaration or attestation quite distinct from the act of 
imputation, and which may be long subsequent to it. 

There are only three places where the apostle James uses the 
verb—ii. 21, ASpadp Epywv 24, dpare Gru 
Epywv avOpwros, kai obK éx pdvov—ii. 25, duolws 
Kal ‘Paap % odx Epywv edixardOn; Now, respecting the 
verb in these three places, we olserve— 

1. That there is nothing to oblige us to understand it in the 
Pauline sense of the imputation of righteousness, and the pardon- 
ing of sin. St. James does not explain his own term, by using 
other equivalents for it, as we find St. Paul explaining 5 Ana 
does not say that Abraham, or Rahab, or that men in general, are 
pardoned by works, or obtain by works the blessedness of those 
to whom the Lord imputeth not sin. If he had thus fixed the 
meaning of the verb, as used by himself, there would have been a 
very serious difficulty, if not an impossibility, in the way of recon- 
ciling his doctrine with Paul’s. But he has not obliged us thus to 
understand him—he leaves us free to suppose that he uses the 
verb in a different sense from Paul. 

2. In the next place we might observe, that it is in fact tmpos- 
sible to understand him as using the verb in the same sense as l’aul. 
With the latter, it signifies, as we have seen, to impute righteous- 
ness, in cases where there is no actual inherent righteousness,—to 
impute righteousness to ‘the ungodly’—to impute it ‘without works,’ 
where there are no good works existing; nay, more, to impute it 
where there are sins to be forgiven, and the forgiveness of which is 
included in the imputation. In other words, the verb means with 
Paul, to convey to a man an imputative righteousness, as altogether 
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distinct from a personal and inherent righteousness; and we can 
easily understand how this deed of conveyance should be made to 
turn upon the sinner’s faith alone, as distinguished from the works 
that proceed from faith. But what would be the meaning of 
imputing righteousness to the sinner by works—i. e. in virtue of 
his own personal obedience? If he has an actual righteousness of 
his own, why convey to him an imputative righteousness? If the 
righteousness conveyed to him is strictly imputative only, how can 
the conveyance of it proceed upon a recognition of his own inherent 
righteousness? Could Paul have used James’s phrase in the sense 
of God’s imputing righteousness by works, without introducing the 
greatest confusion into his argument? Is it not evident from that 
argument that the righteousness of our justification must either be 
wholly and purely imputative, existing only in God’s merciful 
regard for the sake of Christ’s obedience, or wholly and purely 
inherent, existing actually and perfectly in ourselves according to 
the demands of the law? If, then, Paul had used the expression, 
‘God imputes righteousness to the sinner by works,’ would he not 
have entirely destroyed his own distinction between a righteousness 
imputed and a righteousness personal? But if Paul could not 
have used James’s phrase of justification by works, in that sense, 
viz., as referring to the imputation of righteousness, it follows that 
James cou/d not have used it in that sense either. If that sense 
of the phrase would have been incongruous in Paul, how can it be 
congruous and proper in James? Why should James, any more 
than Paul, be thought capable of confounding and mixing together 
an imputative and an inherent righteousness? We conclude, 
then, that James did not use, and could not intend to use, the verb 
in the Pauline sense, of imputing righteousness to the sinner, but 
in some other sense quite distinct from this. 

3. But it may be thought that this is to reason rather on dog- 
matic than critical grounds. It may be demanded, Does the 
philology of the New Testament allow the verb é:xadw to be used 
in any other than the Pauline sense? And we proceed to show 
that it does, that it admits cf the verb being understood in the 
sense of God’s declaring or bearing witness to a man, that he has 
become and is righteous in his sight. 

The truth is, that this sense of the word comes far nearer to the 
usual meaning of it than the Pauline sense. It is not James, in fact, 
but Paul, who has employed the verb in an unusual and peculiar 
meaning—a meaning so unusual and peculiar indeed, that nothing 
but Paul’s own statement of the ideas he attached to it, would have 
warranted us to interpret it as we have done. Luke is the only 
other New Testament writer who has used the word as Paul has 
done; once in his gospel, (Luke xviii. 14,) and once in the Acts, 
(Acts xiii. 39 ;) an interesting fact, to which we shall again allude 
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in the sequel. The general analogy of New Testament usage is 
rather in favour of what we consider to be the meaning of the verb 
in James, than in favour of what we are compelled by Paul himself 
to consider as its meaning, in all those places of his epistles where it 
refers to the justification of the sinner. 

The verb occurs twice in Matthew, and five times in Luke’s gospel. 
In two of these instances it is used in reference to wisdom; in the 
phrase, ‘ Wisdom is justified of her children,’ Matt. xi. 19; Luke 
vii. 35. In another, it is applied to God, Luke vii. 29, ‘all the 
people that heard him, and the publicans, justified God;’ where it is 
used as the opposite of ‘ rejecting the counsel of God,’ which was 
done by the Pharisees and lawyers. In two others of these places, 
it is applied to the act of self-justification—Luke x. 29, 6 d€ OédAwv 
éavtov. Luke xvi. 15, tyets of éavtods 
évoTiov Tov avOpo7wr. Now, in all these instances, what is the 
essential idea of the verb? Is it not the idea of declaring or bear- 
ing testimony to either the real or the supposed blamelessness either 
of another or of one’s self? ‘ Wisdom is justified of her children,’ 
because they bear witness to her excellence—God was justified by 
the publicans, because they bore testimony to the truth of his 
message by John, whereas the Pharisees rejected that message—the 
lawyer justified himself, in the sense of bearing testimony to himself 
that he had kept the whole law—and the Pharisees justified them- 
selves before men, because they made proclamation of their own 
pretended goodness. 

But it may be said, These are not cases in point, because they do 
not refer to any transaction of God with the sinner. And we 
may be asked to produce any instance where d:catdw, in that appli- 
cation, bears the sense of God’s declarmg or attesting that the 
sinner is righteous in his sight. At any rate it cannot be denied 
that these passages show that if the verb were employed to denote 
such a declaration on the part of God, it would be quite an 
analogical application, quite in keeping with the sense of the verb 
in other applications. And this, we contend, would be quite suffi- 
cient to justify our understanding the verb in this way in James, 
when there is nothing to oblige us to understand it in any other, 
and when we are positively unable to understand it in the Pauline 
sense. ' 

But it so happens that we can produce a passage in Matthew 
(one of the only two instances in which the word occurs in that 
evangelist) in which the verb unquestionably bears the meaning which 
we are now contending for, viz.—the act of declaring or attesting 
that a sinner has become righteous in God’s sight, as distinguished 
from the act of constituting him thus righteous. ‘The passage is 
in chap. xii. 387, yap Adywr cov diKawwOijoy, Kal éx Tov 
Adywr cov KatadixacOjon, for by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
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and by thy words thou shalt be condemned. Here d:xatodpar is 
used as the opposite of xaraxpivouat. Now what is it to condemn 
aman? Is it not to declare him guilty? It is not to make him 
guilty—not to put him into the position of a guilty person. It is 
the man himself who has put himself in that position. What then can 
justify mean in this place but to declare a man righteous,* not to 
make him so, not to mtroduce him into the position of a righteous 
person, (Paul’s meaning of dixatdw,) but to pronounce or attest that 
he is in that position already, not indeed by his own act, but b 
the gracious act of God. Besides, let it be remembered that it is 
the day of judgment and its transactions of which the Saviour is 
speaking. Is that to bé the day for dispensing pardons? for im- 
puting righteousness ? for translating the sinner from condemna- 
tion to acceptance? No! that will be the day for declaring or 
making known what pardons have been passed, not for passing new 
pardons,—for proclaiming who were accepted, while ‘ the accepted 
time’ and ‘the day of salvation’ lasted, not for vouchsafing new 
acts of acceptance. 

Here then im Matthew is precisely the sense of d:kacd@ which 
we ascribe to it as found in James; and to complete the parallel, 
to make it perfect, the verb, in the two cases, is not only used 
in reference to the same transaction of God, viz., declaring a man 
righteous, but is used also in connexion with a statement of the 
grounds on which this Divine declaration or sentence goes forth, 
namely, the personal obedience, the good words and works, of 
him who is the object of it. In Matthew a man is represented as 
being declared righteous in virtue of his good words ; in James, 
in virtue of his good works ; the two elements together forming the 
whole exterior of a personal and actual righteousness, that exterior 
being the index and proof of its interior affections and power. 

But it is not only in Matthew that we find the verb drxardw 
used in this sense. The fact is that it often occurs in Paul 
himself in the same meaning, that is, as often as he uses it in 
reference to justification under the law, as when he says, Rom. ii. 13, 
‘Not the hearers of the law are just (d/katov) before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified (dtcawOjoovra). It is 
evident that in this passage, and all ofa similar kind, the verb 
must mean God’s declaring or witnessing that a man is righteous. 
It cannot mean to impute righteousness—that imputation which 
includes the pardon of sin, for the doer of sin is altogether ex- 
cluded from a legal justification. The presence of sin in an in- 
dividual claiming a legal justification would make such a justifica- 


* It may be thought that to pardon is the opposite of to condemn ; but 
it is not so. To pardon is to take off asentence of condemnation justly 
pronounced. The true opposite of ¢o condemn is to aequit, that is, to pro- 
nounce or declare innocent or guiltless. 
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tion impossible. The only difference (though of course it is a 
mighty one) between this use of the verb by Paul and its use by 
James, is, that the righteousness attested in the case of legal justi- 
fication would be a perfect inherent righteousness, whereas the 
righteousness which is actually attested or declared by God, when 
acting as the just Judge of men, who are all personally and actually 
sinful, can only be an imputative righteousness, or the equiva- 
lent of a gracious pardon, and a merciful acceptance. Still Paul’s 
use of the verb, in reference to legal justification, and James’s 
use of it in reference to the righteousness which God actually 
conveys and acknowledges under the Gospel, perfectly agree to 
this extent, which is all we contend for, that in both cases the 
verb denotes a Divine declaration, or attestation, or sentence, 
judicially put forth, to the effect, that a man is righteous, either 
in Paul’s supposed case of legal justification, inherently, or in 
James’s actual case, imputatively. We think, then, that the 
meaning which we have put upon the verb in the epistle of James 
is one fully justified by the usage of the New Testament in other 
places. It is in truth, we repeat, the meaning which is most con- 
sonant to the analogy of that usage: and it is not for James’s 
using it, as he has done, that we need to account, but for Paul’s 
having employed it in a sense all but’ peculiar to himself. This 
explanation will be demanded, and we shall now add a few 
remarks upon the subject. 

L. First, we might suggest, that, in all probability, Paul’s was 
a later usage of the term ; James’s, the earlier usage. It is generally 
allowed that James wrote a good deal earlier than Paul. His 


epistle has been considered by some to be the connecting link . 


between the two earlier gospels, those of Matthew and Mark, on 
the one hand, and the Pauline epistles and later gospels, those of 
Luke and John, on the other. This date being assumed for the 
epistle, it is a striking coincidence that the verb dixardw should 
have the same meaning in James that it has in Matthew; and 
it is another still more so, that Luke’s historical writings, which 
were nearly contemporary, it is probable, with the epistles of Paul, 
should be the only other books of the New Testament where the 
verb occurs in its Pauline sense. In the other still later writings 
of Peter and John, the term does not occur at all.* These facts 
go far to favour an idea that the sense of the word in Matthew 
and James may represent the earlier usage, and its sense in Paul 
and Luke the later. 

2. But even if it could be shown that the Pauline usage was 
not the product of a later period than the date of James’s epistle, 


* The reading dxawwénrw in Apoc. xxii. 11, is disputed. Griesbach, 
Scholz, and Tischendorf have agreed in substituting for it diaasoovyny 
Tomoata. 
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why may we not say that the word took the Pauline peculiarity of 
meaning in the hands of Paul himself—that his sense of it was a 
new application of the word originated by no other than himself ? 
If the change cannot be accounted for in any other way, why not 
accept this explanation? Is it an uncommon thing for great 
speakers and writers to give new shades of meaning to old terms ? 
Is it not a matter of constant observation that men of original 
genius give a new turn and use to old phraseology, and originate 
new eras, so to speak, in the history of words? And was not 
the apostle of the Gentiles pre-eminently a man of original and 
inventive mind? The doctrine of justification, besides, was one 
which, under the unerring guidance and suggestion of Divine 
inspiration, he elaborated more fully and, so to speak, scientifically 
than all the other apostles; and this fact alone makes it probable 
a priori that he would introduce into the treatment of tae subject 
some new phraseology. If it was his peculiar function to throw 
this doctrine into a scientific and systematic form, what so likely 
as that he should adopt, for this end, some new and technical 
diction? Now the term d:xaidw, in the sense of God’s imputing 
righteousness without works to the ungodly who believeth in 
Jesus, has all the appearance of a scientific or technical term in 
Paul’s writings. It is quite a favourite word with the apostle, as 
we might expect a term of his own minting in that peculiar 
sense to be. It occurs perpetually, with its cognates, d/katos, dixaro- 
dixardors, and dixareua, whenever he is handling the subject 
of the sinner’s justification. He very seldom, if ever, exchanges it 
for other words, though we have seen that he uses other words to 
explain it in order to make his own meaning of it perfectly clear ; 
in short, it is with him the rox signata of the subject. And we 
may notice further that its new meaning in his hands, as dis- 
tinguished from its more plain and popular use, is precisely of 
that refined, dogmatic, and forensic kind, which might have bees 
expected from a mind of his peculiar genius and previous educa- 
tional training. In the school of Gamaliel he had, no doubt, been 
accustomed to the use of technical and severely subtle phraseology 
in all questions of Rabbinic theology and ethics. It was natural 
that he should bring the same mental habit with him into the school 
of Christ, and that he should bring it to bear, under the chastening, 
guiding, and illuminating inspiration of his new Master, upon the 
new system of theology and ethics, to which he had been mira- 
culously introduced. He found the grand and beautiful elements 
of Christianity lying strewed around him in unartificial profusion, 
and he appears to have been specially singled out by his Lord, 
who was the giver, let us remember, of his natural faculties as well 
as of his apostolic inspiration, and whose providence had prepared 
him by a course of training for a special work in the New Testa- 
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ment church, just as Moses had of old been trained by the 
discipline of the palace and the desert, for his peculiar 
functions in the church of Israel,—Paul appears, we repeat, to 
have been specially designed and prepared by the Head of the 
church for the function of combining and systematically har- 
monising, under His inspiration, those precious elements of 
Divine truth which before had been like gems unset, or pearls 
unstrung. Now what so natural as that, in this great task, he 
should introduce some distinctions of thought that had not been 
exhibited before, and that, in order to give expression to these he 
should, without coining altogether new terms, apply some old 
ones in new and more technical meanings? Why should the 
Christian theology and ethics not be arranged scientifically like 
any other collection of related truths? And if the church was to 
have a systematic Christianity, how could she well have it without 
a technology peculiar to itself ?* 

But, however the peculiar usage of Paul, in regard to this verb 
and its cognates, may be explained, we think we may now confi- 
dently maintain that it is peculiar to him, and that it differs 
materially from that of the apostle James. It turns out, we think, 
that the two apostles use the same word in reference to quite 
different transactions, and consequently in quite dissimilar meanings. 
With Paul, it relates to that gracious transaction of God by which 
he imputes righteousness to the sinner without works, freely 
pardoning, and as freely accepting him, through the obedience and 
atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. With James, it relates to 
that solemn transaction by which God, acting judicially, either in 
this life or the life to come, declares or gives sentence, that a 
sinner has become, and is, thus righteous in his sight. In the 
one transaction God acts as a merciful sovereign, pardoning and 
restoring to favour his guilty creature. In the other, God acts as 
a righteous judge, giving forth his awards in strict accordance with 
the rules of judgment which he has before announced in his word. 
But if the ¢ransactions are distinct, where is the inconsistency of 
their proceeding upon distinct grounds? Why might not the 
sinner be justified by faith alone, in the one sense; and without any 
contradiction, be justified by works, and not by faith only, in the 
other? If God, in imputing righteousness without works to the 
sinner, has regard to his heartfelt and living faith alone, where is 
the difficulty, if, in solemnly announcing afterwards that the sinner 
is thus righteous in his sight, he should have regard to his good 


* The fact before alluded to, that l.uke uses the verb dca twice in 
the Pauline sense, rather confirms than weakens our view, that this sense 
originated with Paul. Luke was, for many years, Paul's companion and 
fellow-labourer. What so natural as that his phraseology should take a 
colour from the oft-heard addresses and expositions of his great friend ? 
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works as the vouchers of his faith, and the visible seals of his 
justification ? 

It appears, then, that if the distinction of senses, which we have 
been contending for, is only admitted, the long-agitated problem 
of the reconciliation of Pant and James is solved at once, and in 
the most satisfactory manner. How can they be justly accused of 
contradicting each other upon the same subject, when it turns out 
that it is not of the same subject they are treating? And why 
should their using the same word be made a reason for this charge, 
when it comes out, after all, that they are not using it in the same 
sense, or in reference to the same transaction ? 

The only objection we anticipate to the view we have given in 
this paper, is this—‘ Are not to impute righteousness to a man, 
and to declare a man righteous, convertible terms? Do we not 
often define justification to mean God’s declaring a man to be no 
longer guilty, but to be now righteous in his sight ?” 

In reply to this, we would remark first, that this is a question 
of English, not of New Testament Greek. Though it were granted 
that there is no difference in English between the imputation of 
righteousness to a sinner, and the declaration of his righteousness, 
it would not follow that there was no distinction between Paul’s 
usage and James’s usage of a certain verb in Greek. 

But further, even if God’s imputing righteousness to the sinner 
might be called his declaring him righteous, ¢his declaration is a 
very different one from that which we contend for, as distinct from 
the act of imputation. This declaration would be an undivulged 
transaction, strictly between God and the sinner; the other is a 
public transaction, an open announcement from God, a sentence pro- 
nounced in the open court of the universe. This is a present, the 
other a future declaration. This is an act of God’s merciful supre- 
macy, the other a strictly judicial act, an act of God sitting as the 
righteous Judge and Arbiter of all. The two declarations, then— 
that a sinner is righteous in the sight of God, even if we should 
allow that there are two—are entirely different in kind, and in 
time ; and, if so, what is to hinder their procecding upon entirely 
distinct grounds; upon faith alone, in the one case ; and upon 
works, as well as faith, in the other? 

Last of all, is it not a complete proof that to impute righteous- 
ness to the sinner, and to declare him righteous, are not necessarily 
the same thing, that the two expressions cannot be indifferently 
applied to that declaration of the believer’s righteousness in the 
sight of God, which is to take place at the last day? What will 
be the sentence passed at that crisis upon every true believer in 
Christ ? It will be the sentence that he is righteous in the eye of 
the Judge. But would any one think of applying the term ‘ im- 


putation of righteousness without works,’ to that solemn sentence? 
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This would confound the most acknowledged distinctions—it would 
confound the appropriate transactions of ‘the day of grace,’ 
with the solemnities of the judgment-seat ; and it would post-date 


in the eternity which is to come, the proper and pressing business 
of the life that now is. ° 


TEE. 
THE CREATIVE PRINCIPLE OF THE REFORMATION.« 


[THE pamphlet of which the following pages are a translation is an exam- 
ple of the incessant literary activity of our German neighbours. It belongs 
to a class of writings very common among them, called Monographs, Pro- 
grammes, or Occasional Pieces, and, if written in Latin, Opuseula. Many 
and various are the circumstances tbat call forth these eflusions. A mon- 
arch’s birthday, a professor’s jubilee, or the anniversary of some historical 
event, which might be celebrated in this country by a dinner with speeches, 
or the beginning or close of one of the divisions of the academic year, is very 
frequently signalised in the German universities by the appearance of one of 
these dissertations. In some cases the subject is chosen with a reference to 
the occasion, but oftener without any such connexion. Generally speaking, 
however, these pieces are interesting from their illuminating the subject dis- 
cussed with all the lights that the extensive learning of the German scholars 
enables them to throw upon their studies, though, it must be confessed, the 
altord too much scope for that tedious minuteness, and proneness to fanciful 
conjecture, which are so characteristic of German scholarship, especially in 
the department of criticism. 

The title of the present piece sufficiently explains the occasion of its 
appearance. The author, known among us for his varied learning, is no 
less remarkable for the lively interest he takes in all events that bear upon 
the welfare of the church of Christ, and especially those movements which 
tend to promote freedom of inquiry and opinion in the church,—a subject 
on which his views are very decidedly liberal—we should almost say latitu- 
dinarian. He thinks little of all those means by which different sections 
of the church are wont to mark out and maintain the boundaries of their 
faith, and would leave all to the unfettered operation of the Spirit of God in 
the hearts of the renewed, confident that he will not sutfer his work to be 
finally defeated. In his view a man’s creed is of little importance compared 
with his spirit. 

These few pages reflect very plainly the character of the author's religions 


Das fhspferifehe Princip der Reformation oder Staupig und 
Luther. Cinladungsfehrift der Preugifden 
bet der cinunddreifigften Stiftungsfeier der Gesellfchaft, welche 
am 8, Oftober 1845 Rachuittags 3 Ubr in der Dreifaltigkeitstirde 
gu Berlin wird begangen werden. Bon Dr. Auguft Neander. 

The Creative Principle of the Reformation : or, Staupitz and Luther. An 
Invitation of the chief Prussian Bible Society, at the Celebration of the 
Thirty-first Anniversary of the Society, which will be held on the 8th of 
October, 1845, at three o'clock in the afternoon, at the Trinity Church, 
Berlin. By Dr. Augustus Neander. 
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opinions and feelings, as well as the general direction of his studies. He has 
studied the history of the church deeply, with an eye to the providence of 
God so manifestly displayed in that history, and with a warm attachment to 
those cardinal truths of the Gospel, which are the very soul of the Christian 
life. In this spirit he has written the sketch here presented to the reader. 

It is of great importance that the Reformation should be viewed in its 
true light as a work of God. As Neander shows, it had a negative and a 

ositive side. ‘The Reformers had to build up as well as pull down; and the 

apacy would never have yielded had there not been a system to take its 
place, which had life and spirit instead of empty forms. To view it on its 
negative side, is to see it in its weakness—to view it on its positive side, is 
to see in it the power of God. ] 

Tue observation of an ancient Roman historian, that every kingdom 
is maintained by the same means by which it was at first established, 
is no less applicable to the kingdom of God, and to the church of the 
Lord, by which that kingdom is propagated, than to the kingdoms 
of the world; although the means by which the kingdoms of this 
world and the kingdom of God have been established are totally 
different. The existence of the church has from the first been the 
offspring of faith in Jesus of Nazareth—the Son of God—the Saviour 
of sinful mankind—the only source of Divine, happy, eternal life for 
them—him who was crucified for the sins of mankind—him who rose 
as the pledge of their justification, and of the eternal life of glory 
purchased for them—him who ascended to heaven, and who thence 
sheds forth his Spirit upon mankind, to renew and restore them to 
himself, till they become entirely his property, and all the powers 
opposed to him and his kingdom lie at his feet. This faith it is, 
by which from the beginning the idols of the ancient world were 
overthrown, and in conflict with it, and on its ruins, a new creation 
has been called into life, in which our whole existence up to the 
present moment subsists—this faith which, while it breathed new, 
vigorous, heaven-derived, vital power into nations enervated by false 
refinement, became also to the wild tribes of mankind the source of 
all that culture whose fruits we now enjoy. It is the same faith, 
which now before our eyes is producing the germ of such new crea- 
tions for the future among the tribes of the South Seas, and in 
different parts of Africa—the same faith which, as it made the 
blood of the martyrs the seed of Divine truth at its first appearance, 
has also in later years given to men and women of every age, in 
the island of Madagascar, strength to offer up their life as a testi- 
mony to the truth. This faith was always folly to the Greeks, who 
only sought after wisdom ; and a stumbling-block to the Jews, who 
with their carnal sense looked only for sensible miracles and a 
visible miraculous kingdom. And through all ages up to the pre- 
sent, different classes of men have maintained the same relative 

osition towards this faith, whether the two tendencies have exhi- 
bited open opposition to the Gospel, or have endeavoured to mingle 
with it and corrupt it. The one class will only have a Christ who 
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performs sensible miracles ; they have no notion of the true spiritual 
miracle, which is wrought through all ages by the power of his 
Spirit, awakening and transforming the hearts of men; they look 
for power and salvation in what is sensible, instead of rising in 
spirit to the Lord who works as Spirit. They do not hear what the 
great apostle says, ‘Though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
now henceforth know we him no more. Therefore if any man 
e in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new.’ The other class will have in 
Christ nothing more than a teacher of truth—truth such as might 
have been discovered by their own reason estranged from God; but 
they do not recognise in Christ him, who is himself the way, the 
truth, and the life, and who, even as the teacher of the truth, 
cannot be rightly understood, but as we acknowledge him as in 
himself truth and life, in whose communion alone both are to be 
found. This faith is the foundation on which the church rests in 
all ages of its continuance; and though wood, hay, and stubble have 
been built upon it, instead of gold and precious stones, still the 
foundation has always proved its own strength, and all those who 
held to it, even in those times when so much that was foreign was 
added, have been saved though as it were through the fire. And 
as the whole edifice of the church was sustained by this foundation, 
and it proved its strength even in the midst of all foreign additions, 
the reformation of the church also could alone proceed, as it always 
must, from the same foundation—replaced in its original purity, 
its original splendour, and its original strength, and purified 
from those foreign admixtures. Better is it, nevertheless, to leave 
the foundation to stand with the wood, hay, and stubble, than, in 
displacing the latter, to displace the foundation itself at the same 
time. For, if the foundation stands firm, there yet remains a con- 
nexion with that original edifice which is not reared by human 
hands—there remains in the foundation a power adequate to remove 
what is foreign, as the Reformation by Luther witnesses ; but when 
that one firm foundation of ages has been displaced, the whole 
edifice is removed, and in the place of that which was founded by 
Divine creation, there is nothing but empty human work set up. 
As the kingdom of God differs from all kingdoms of the world in 
its origin, so does the same truth hold of everything great that hap- 
pens for the renovation, purification, and progress of the kingdom of 
God. In all its manifestations the kingdom of God never belies the 
likeness to the grain of mustard-seed. Though the kingdoms of the 
world strike the eye as something great, still what is greatest in the 
kingdom of God always bears in itself the likeness to the mustard- 
seed. It appears insignificant, little, before the world, and is despised 
by it. The mward power is a hidden one, which, working from within 
outwards, produces the mightiest results. He, who contemplates 
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such appearances with a godly mind, with the eye of faith, recog- 
nises at once the indwelling, world-transforming power, in the 
servant’s form and the mean appearance; the world, which is guided 
by appearances, will have no notion of it. But that which from the 
first makes a great show, and is eagerly taken up by the multitudes of 
the world, because they recognise their own in it and desire nothing 
higher, after having come forth with great parade, will show itself 
nothing at all, since it is destitute of the inward power of the Divine 
life. When Luther at first, from the midst of his own inward expe- 
rience, powerfully bore testimony to that one foundation of faith, 
and spoke those truths which, by their inherent force, set the spirit 
free, and must bring about the renovation of the church, but had 
not himself as yet become aware of the consequences flowing from 
them, and had not as yet directly attacked the Papacy,—his words 
were greedily seized by souls troubled about their salvation, and 
that had not been able to find any rest or any peace in the legal 
teaching and the external precepts of those times ; and this influence 
of his on the depths of men’s minds was the germ from which 
everything else sprang which the Reformation afterwards accom- 
plished in half Europe. But those men, who could recognise great- 
ness only in great and visible events, did not suspect in such a germ 
the creative revolution which was preparing itself. A noble knight, 
Ulrich von Hutten, who began just where Luther’s work ended, that 
is, with being zealous against the Papacy,—which, however, could not 
have been made to totter by all the power of the knights put toge- 
ther, or all their free speeches, or all human power,—even he at first, 
for want of that eye of faith, saw nothing but fresh monkish quarrels 
in the stir that Luther was making, and was pleased that the 
monks had again fallen out among themselves. But when he saw 
those visible events coming forth, which had all along been the end 
of his zealous efforts, then with his own peculiar enthusiasm for 
freedom he came to the attack. Freedom was, indeed, to grow 
out of this work; but it was to begin from within, and work its 
outward effects by setting the hearts and consciences free from 
the power of sin, the law, and every creature. 

Thus the kingdom of God appears, as at the beginning, so at 
every period of renovation, not with outward display, so that we 
could say, ‘It is here or there ;’? but with inward power, with the 
gentle force, which reveals itself in minds susceptible of impression 
and bears them along with it. It is where Christ finds an entrance to 
those who feel themselves oppressed and heavy laden, and gives them 
his peace, which the noisy world seeks not and knows not. True, 
mighty shakings and storms, which threaten to rend the earth from 
its foundations, often prepare the way for the Prince of God’s king- 
dom, but he himself and his kingdom are not in these storms. It 
is the case here, as we read in 1] Kings xix. 11, ‘The Lord passed 
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by, and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake : and after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was 
not in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice.’ And in this 
quiet, gentle breeze the Lord comes, and is, as is said in a beautiful 
hymn, by a minstrel of the United Brethren :— 


Nicht in des Sturmes Braufen, 
fttlfem, fanftem Saufen 
Erfcheint der Friedefiirft.* 


Centuries previous, before the word of truth came forth from the 
cell of an insignificant monk, from the depths of a soul which had 
obtained peace in the midst of severe conflicts—that word, by which 
the erections of ages ill-agreeing with the original foundation of the 
Christian church were shaken, the most powerful princes had sum- 
moned all their force against the Papacy. For a century and a 
half the assemblies of the most liberal and enlightened men, as at 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, had united all the powers 
of their souls to reform the church, whose corruption had reached 
too great a height to be any longer denied. But from without 
nothing could be done, and of mere attack nothing had come ; the 
old foundation must be restored to its place in men’s minds with 
new force, in order that the regeneration of the church might 
develope itself out of that foundation. Thus Luther, before he 
thought of coming forward as a Reformer, before he published his 
theses, described this as the only source of all prosperity for the 
church, in a sermon on 1] John v. 4,5. After having spoken of 
the vices of the clergy of his time, he says, ‘These are certainly 
great evils, things must become different; but they are acknow- 
ledged by all, they are things that strike the eye. But, ah! the 
evil, of which I now speak, is not anything so striking, is not so 
known, does not excite such terror, and yet is the spring of all the 
rest; I mean the neglect and corruption of the word of God. If the 
priests are ever so holy, and do not make this one point their care, 
as they so seldom do, rightly to handle the word of God, it is certain 
that they are counted among the wolves, not among the shepherds, 
they are reckoned in God’s sight not among the priests, but among 
the idols. He only is a priest and shepherd,a messenger of the Lord, 
who leads the flock with the word of truth, and is serviceable m 
producing the Divine birth. J speak out freely. All else is nothing : 
in vain are all the assemblies for church reformation: nothing is 
accomplished. For this is the hinge, this is the essence of a real 


* Not in the roar of the storm, but in a gentle soft breeze, the Prince of 
Peace appears. 
20 
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reformation. On it rests the whole essence of piety. For what mad- 
ness is it, and what stupidity, to think of a reformation of morals, and 
not to take care how those are to be trained and sustained, in whom 
this reformation is effected! This is nothing else than building the 
house on the air. The principle is established, that the church cannot 
otherwise be formed, and, from its very essence, cannot continue 
otherwise, than by the word of God. Nothing else, therefore, must we 
seek for and deal with, unless we want to destroy this Divine birth, to 
destroy the church, and to make the people of Christ sink in the waters 
of Egypt after the evample of Pharaoh, that is, overthrow them by the 
words of man.’ 

While those endeavours for the reformation of the church, which 
promised much and made great parade, failed, the word of truth, 
which was transmitted to Luther and made him a Reformer, was pre- 
paring in hidden, inward struggles, and in the quiet of the convents. 
There was a succession of such witnesses for the truth, who worked 
in narrow spheres, aimed at no outward revolution, and yet from 
them the word of truth went forth, which at last, at the time 
ordained of God, was to bring about this revolution. 

To this rank belonged the man whom Luther himself called 
his teacher, loved and honoured, to whom he himself ascribed the 
nucleus of the work accomplished by him, viz., the president of the 
order of the Augustine i'riars in Saxony, Johann von Staupitz. 
Though he did not outwardly forsake the doctrines of the church, 
yet his Christian life rested on a different basis. Consciousness of 

is own insufficiency, renunciation of all his own merit, trust in 
the grace of the redemption alone, complete surrender to Ged in 
Christ, trust even when we see not and feel not, childlike love not 
legal fear—this was what animated his Christian life, what passed 
from him to Luther. In testimony thereof we will produce some of 
his expressions. 

He says, ‘ Idolatry in name exists not among us; but in fact it 
is anything but past. At this time, O most gracious God, men in 
Christendom worship cows, horses, gold, silver, wood, and such 
like, as among the heathen a thousand years ago, although they 
say, “ Our Father, which art in heaven.” ‘The meaning of the 
word “ worship” is in the loving, not in the words. He who loves, 
prays; he who loves not, prays not, though he should repeat a 
thousand psalms. He who loves God, serves God; he who loves 
him not, serves him not, though he should carry one mountain to 
the top of another.’ Then he proves, that this love can be taught 
by no one of men, but can come alone from the Spirit of God, and 
must proceed from theinner life of the soul. ‘ No one,’ says he, ‘ can 
teach another to see, hear, or feel, much less to love. Those are 
things we must first experience and feel. We may give instruction 
about colours, and the excellence of good eyes, but to see we can- 
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not teach.’ He then endeavours to show that love to God cannot 
proceed from the law. ‘ When,’ says he, ‘ we compare our duty 
with our works, it becomes evident that we have never performed 
any of them, that we are everywhere stained with sin. We per- 
ceive, on that account, that no one can keep the law, except he 
love God above all things, and that the letter of the law can by no 
means help us to that. The letter of the law brings forth nothing 
but knowledge of duty, knowledge of sin, knowledge of inability, 
knowledge of the eternal misery which must be endured for it. 
Thence arises fear; further the letter avails not. Wherefore it 
kills, as Paul says, does not quicken ; points out the disease, does 
not heal ; reveals sin, causes deeper ruin. However, there is a con- 
solation connected with it, that beneath the letter the spirit lies 
hid, that the old law is pregnant and brings forth Christ ; by whom 
is given the grace to love God above all things.’ 

But in the New Testament he distinguishes likewise the letter 
of mere knowledge of what is there set forth as doctrine from the 
quickening spirit that proceeds from lively communion with Christ. 
‘ Even the letter in the New Testament,’ says he, ‘ is a murderer 
of the soul, and a greater one than the letter of the Old Testament, 
inasmuch as it exhibits God much more lovely, as him who has 
redeemed us, for our sakes become man, suffered, and died, from 
which we acknowledge ourselves under the deepest obligations to 
love him above all things. We also bring upon ourselves, and 
justly too, greater sin and condemnation, if, after having received 
such unspeakable mercy of God, we remain in unthankfulness and 
sin. This, and such like, the letter of the New Testament exhibits, 
and by it kills. And though it brings Christ to the eyes, and his 
doctrines to the ears, yet, because it cannot bring the Spirit of 
Christ into the heart, it only entails a more fearful death. Hence 
thou findest at this day, that oftentimes those who have Christ 
most upon their tongue, find him least in the heart; whence it hap- 
pens, that they give him to other people, as they have him them- 
selves, on the tongue, not into the heart, and learn to talk much of 
him, but love little; therefore the poor simple people are not a 
little hindered in their best interests.’ ‘ From the eyes,’ says he, 
‘ Christ must go into the heart, from the flesh into the spirit, if he 
is to be at all savingly known.’ Thus he says, ‘ Accordingly 
hope is in no way founded upon the love which we have towards 
God, upon the works which we do for God, but it is founded upon 
the love which God has for us, on the works which God works in 
us.” ‘This St. Paul hath expressly declared, in the lofty spirit 
which he received from God. For, after having written to the 
Romans concerning the consolation of hope, he added, without any 
intervening clause, from whom these works came, and said, ‘ hope 
maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed abroad in 
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our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.’ Rom. v. 5. 
It must not surprise men, that the unspeakable love of God is be- 
stowed upon them in this, that the Holy Ghost is given to them, 
not for their own, but for Christ’s sake, as follows in ver. 8: ‘ But 
God commendeth his love towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.’ ‘ Therefore,’ says he, ‘ love springs 
from love, our return of love to God springs from God’s love to 
us.’ He reminds us, how even the sorrowful states of mind and 
inward temptations turn to the real good of man, in order to excite 
him to renunciation of himself, and complete consecration to God. 
‘ God, says he, ‘ drives us to the knowledge of our inability, to 
despair of ourselves, that, as little children, we may flee to him as 
the only Saviour, make ourselves pothing, him alone great.’ ‘Man 
is soon delivered,’ says he, ‘ from all struggles, when he looks at 
the cross alone, relies alone upon the contest which Christ, when on 
the cross, maintained with sin, and there conquered and triumphed ; 
when he relies upon Christ alone, and despairs of himself” ‘ On 
this ground,’ says he, ‘ it is better for a man to commit himself 
altogether to God, not to ask for this or that experience of the love 
of God ; but that He do with thee according to His good pleasure. 
This being the case, a man has his abiding consolation in the love 
which God has conceived for us, however it may be with his own 
feelings. But those who do not believe that God is with them, 
unless they experience the sweetness of love, or at least the strength- 
ening of the Spirit, these have no abiding consolation on earth, and 
stand in manifest danger both of body and soul.’ 

As Staupitz had attained to this peace of a life resigned to God 
through his own inward struggles and the experience thence de- 
rived, he was best able to understand the inward struggles of 
Luther, the monk of glowing zeal, who songht peace for his 
troubled conscience in the holiness of the monastic life, but found 
it not ; and he was able, by directing him away from himself to 
Christ, by leading him from legal fear to childlike love, to point 
him to that consolation and that foundation of confidence, which 
had in this way become his own. He recognised, in these motions 
of the soul in Luther’s case, the signs of something great, of which 
he was to be the instrument. Luther himself, in a letter of the 
7th Nov. 1530, referred Hieronymus Weller, a young man in- 
volved in similar struggles, to his own inward experiences, and 
mentioned, in connexion with them, what Staupitz then was to him, 
and what he then said to him. ‘ This trial,’ writes Luther to his 
yours friend, ‘is more necessary for thee than meat and drink. 

will tell thee what happened to me when I was about thine own 
age. When I first entered the monastery, I always went about 
sorrowful and depressed, and I could not get rid of this sorrowful- 
ness. Therefore, I took counsel of the Doctor Staupitz, a man whom 
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I love to speak of. I confessed to him and laid open to him what 
frightful thoughts tormented me. He then said to me, “ Thou 
knowest not, Martinus, how useful and necessary this trial is to 
thee, for God does not exercise thee in vain in this way. Thou 
wilt see, that he will use thee as an instrument to accomplish great 
things.” ? And Luther adds, writing as he did after the publi- 
cation of the Augsburg Confession,—‘ Yes, so it has happened, for 
Tam surely right in saying I have become a great teacher—a thing 
I should have thought impossible at the time [ endured that trial.’ 
Even in one of the last years of his life, writing a consolatory letter 
to one who was tried, he called to mind howmuch he owed to Staupitz. 
Thus he wrote on the 8th Dec. 1542, to Count Albert at Mans- 
feld,—‘ If your grace were to be set fast in these thoughts and 
temptations, I should be heartily sorry, for 1 was somewhat set 
fast in them ; and if Dr. Staupitz, or rather God, by means of 
Staupitz, had not helped me out, I should have been smothered in 
them, and long since in hell.’ When Luther, in the thesis against 
the prevailing dogmas of penance, a satisfaction to be rendered to 
God, and indulgences, first gave his testimony to those saving 
truths, to the knowledge of which he had been conducted by means 
of Staupitz, he reminded the latter how he had been the means 
of bringing him to this better Christian knowledge, in a letter of 
the 30th of May, 1518, which accompanied a work on these sub- 
jects. ‘I remember,’ he writes, ‘that in those gladdening and 
wholesome conversations, by which the Lord Jesus used wonder- 
fully to comfort me, repentance was once the subject, and seized 
with pity for many consciences, that are tormented with endless 
directions on the proper way of confessing, I heard from thee, as 
it were words from heaven, that true repentance begins in love 
to righteousness and to God. Like a sharp arrow this thy word 
stuck in my heart, and I began afterwards to compare it with 
what the Scripture teaches of repentance. I found all in accordance 
with it, so that, though before there was scarce a bitterer word for 
me in the Scriptures than repentance, now nothing sounded sweeter 
or more pleasant than repentance. For so the commands of God 
become sweet to us, when we get to understand them, not merely 
in books, but in the wounds of our dearest Lord ’ 

At the Diet of Augsburg, in the year 1518, Staupitz stood at 
Luther’s side. He said to him, as Luther reminded him in a letter 
of the 14th January, 1521, when their paths already began to 
separate from each other—‘ Think on this, my brother, that thou 
hast begun this in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ And,’ 
adds Luther, ‘1 took this as a word spoken to me not by thee, but 
through thee.’ When great danger appeared to hover over Luther’s 
head, after the summons that Rome had sent, and the appointment 
of a tribunal against him, and before the conference held with him 
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by the Cardinal Cajetan, while as yet none of the mighty of the 
earth had declared in his favour, Staupitz wrote a very beautiful 
letter to the Elector’s chaplain, Spalatin, in which he interested 
himself on Luther’s behalf. ‘Thou fellow-disciple of Christ,’ he 
writes, ‘thou friend of evangelical truth, pray with me that our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is the light of the world, the truth, the 
way, and the life of believers, may through himself enlighten us, 
and grant us humbly to seek him, the lowly one, but likewise 
stedfastly and fearlessly to proclaim him when found. Further, 
thou mayest exhort the prince, my master and thine, not to desert 
because of the deceitful arts of those who, with serpents’ craft, 
seek to undermine the truth, and likewise not to fear the roaring 
of the lion. (An allusion to Leo X.) For it is written of him whose 
shield is the truth of God, ‘‘He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in 
their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against.a stone. Thou shalt 
tread upon the lion and adder; the young lion and dragon thou 
shalt trample under foot.” Psalm xci. Let his highness not 
trouble himself about his friends Luther, Staupitz, and their order. 
Only let him be concerned for the upholding of the truth, that 
the truth come to the light, and the darkness be banished. Only 
let a safe place be appointed, where as a stedfast man he may 
speak freely without fear. I know how greatly the Babylonish, 
not to say Romish, corruption rages against those who oppose the 
abuses of such as barter Christ. As the danger became yet 
greater after the unfortunate issue of the proceedings at Augsburg, 
Staupitz wrote to Luther,—‘ The world appears to me embittered 
against the truth. Once Jesus was crucified with as much hatred; 
and I do not see what else than the cross awaits thee to-day. At 
the door, if I mistake not, is a bull from Rome to forbid any from 
searching the Scriptures without leave from the Pope, in order to 
find Christ, which is yet his own command. ‘Thou hast few advo- 
cates, I only wish they may not remain concealed for fear of the 
opponents. I think it well for thee to leave Wittenberg awhile, and 
come to me (at Salzburg), that we may live and die together. 
So will it be well, that we, whe: forsaken, may follow a forsaken 
Christ.’ * 

We have before remarked, that, in that Divine work of which 
Luther was the instrument, we are to distinguish between the 
positive Christian principle, from which it proceeded, without 
which it could never have been accomplished, and on which it will 
always rest as on an immovable basis, viz., the testimony of Christ, 


* This letter appears to have been written previous to Luther's appear- 
ance before Cardinal Cajetan, at Augsburg. [D'Aubigné gives the Lith of 
Sept. as the date; and the appearance at Augsburg was not till October. (‘lr.) 
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as the only source of salvation, light, and life, as the only deliverer 
of our spirits from every bondage—and the negative consequences 
which grew out of it, viz., the complete renunciation of the Papacy, 
and outward ecclesiastical dominion. The first Luther had received 
from God, through Staupitz; the second grew out of the first, 
by the Divinely conducted progress of history: altogether a work 
of God. Thus the theses published by Luther, as testimony of 
that truth, were the beginning, principle, and impulse of all that 
followed—in that one all was involved. The burning of the decre- 
tals was the last circumstance, and it acquired importance both 
in itself, and for the world’s history, only as the conclusion of the 
great movement which proceeded from that truth brought to light 
whereby the hearts of men were made free. For erying out against 
the Papacy, burning decretals, that could have been done by 
another, and it would have passed over without any results. 

As there were, therefore, many noble men, who had no idea of 
the importance of what Luther was doing, till those great outward 
effects burst upon them, and who were then, for the first time, 
brought over to Luther’s cause through such effects; so there 
were others who were deeply affected by the evangelical truth 
proclaimed by Luther, and who at first eagerly followed him, but 
who, being too much fettered by the power of existing institutions, 
could no longer follow him, when they saw those existing institu- 
tions, in favour of which they were too much prejudiced, beginning 
to totter. Such an one, for instance, was the famous jurist, Ulrich 
Zasius, of Freiburg. The language used by him, in a letter of the 
year 1520, to the Swiss reformer Zuinglus, about what he had 
learned from Luther, testifies to the power exercised by evangelical 
truth over many minds, to which the essence of true righteousness 
had been till then unknown. He writes, just as he was on the 
point of deserting Luther’s cause, for the reason mentioned,— I 
admire and revere Luther with all my heart, for from him I have 
learned to thank God for every good, as the only author of all that 
is good. Before I used to flatter myself, if 1 found in myself some- 
thing more of devotion, if I had done any good work, advised or 
helped any one, the hope rose within me, that I had in a manner 
gained a rightful claim to eternal happiness. I despised those in 
whom I thought I saw less fervent effort after something higher. 
From my imagined elevation I deceived myself into security, and 
instead of the lively fruit of real piety, there was only a dead abortion, 
Being deiivered from this error by Luther’s blessed doctrines, I 
deem myself nothing more than an instrument by which God 
accomplishes a good work in me, and I regard nothing as my own 
except the labour. Ob, how is Zasius to be congratulated, on 
having so learned even in advanced age! Who ean say how great 
fruit comes of this doctrine? First, I learn not to exalt myself, 
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but always to fear, lest the Saviour, who withstands the proud, 
should cease to use me as an instrument for accomplishing what 
is good. I learn humility, in that I know that in me there is 
nothing good, that comes not from Him, to whom every good gift 
is ascribed. Who, that believes and thinks so, ought not utterly 
to despise himself, to seck to be freed from himself, and to take 
refuge in God to whom he owes all that is good? In his mouth, 
in his heart, he must always carry about the words, ‘ Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thee alone belongs the glory.” How 
must I not thank God, who by his grace alone, has chosen me for 
this, that he may use me as an instrument to bring forth good 


works! How shall I not pity my neighbour, if perchance I. 


see him going astray through wantonness, pride, or unbelief! 
Hence the earnestness in prayer for my neighbour, the sympathy 
in his sorrows ; hence the care with which we watch over ourselves, 
that the work of the heavenly Architect in us be not defaced by 
our corrupt will. These are some, among many others, of the 
fruits of Luther’s doctrine.’ 

Like as it was with him, it was also with Staupitz, by whom 
the movement had been excited. He could not follow it in its 
further developments, from being restrained by too many scruples. 
Thus he wrote to Wenceslaus Link, one of the companions of his 
order, on the 4th Jan. 1521,—‘I am unable to soar, as I do not 
shine in doctrine, and in holiness of life; but I hold it to be a 
great wrong to forsake the truth: I will therefore take the cup 
of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord. Martinus has 
begun great things, and enlightened by God performs them with 
spirit. But I am a stammerer, and need milk as one of the little 
ones.” 

May the Spirit of God constantly maintain in us a lively con- 
sciousness of the truth, which beams forth from these testimonies 
of history, that THE CREATIVE PRINCIPLE OF THE REFORMATION 18 
Curist ALONE, as the only foundation of salvation, and the only 
master, without whose light reason, left to itself, wanders in darkness! 
Thus Luther writes on the 18th of May, 1518, about a disputation 
which he held with his former teachers at the university of Erfurt, 
on the maxims of the scholastic theology of the times, and says they 
could not at last appeal to anything else than the dicta of natural 
reason, ‘ which is the same with us as a chaos of darkness. For we 
announce no other light than Jesus Christ, the only true light.’?- Only 
as we always hold firm to this, will all the light and all the blessings 
of the Reformation remain to us, and its work be developed in 
knowledge and practice, by our reason being enlightened with the 
true light, and delivered from all the bondage of egoism, which is 
the root of all servitude. Then shall we be no man’s servant, in 
that we are servants of God alone. Then will all true courage, and 
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the feeling of a true power, not to be overcome by any power of 
the world, arise out of the groundwork of humility, just as Luther 
stands before us as a hero of that sort, an example of real humility 
being the source of true courage and of true power. May the 
Spirit of God grant us this, by the power of his word, as the only 
real means of renovating his church ! 


IV. 
METAPHYSICS AND RELIGION. 


THe very general and strong aversion to abstract studies, 
which exists in this country, is almost sufficient to deter the 
boldest metaphysician from soliciting attention to any of his 
speculations. It is therefore with much diffidence that we venture 
to offer to our readers a few observations on subjects which we know 
are unpopular, but which we believe are not unprofitable. Some 
centuries ago these studies engaged the attention of all educated 
persons ; they were cultivated with excessive ardour, and with most 
laborious, but often mis-directed, industry. The little fruit they 
yielded for the common necessities and comforts of life, and the 
apparently interminable controversies to which they gave rise, have 
been often mentioned as sufficient to account for, and to justify, their 
present neglect. The very strange conclusions which have been 
published in this country by a few of the votaries of this science, 
and the still more extraordinary opinions maintained and diffused 
in Germany, have also contributed to produce the indifference and 
distrust with which these subjects are regarded by some, and the 
positive dread with which they are approached by others. When 
philosophy teaches doctrines opposed to common sense, morality, 
and religion, though a few may deem her inspired, most persons 
will entertain a very different suspicion; and many will presume 
that, since her discourse is unintelligible, the matters of which she 
treats are either too high or too low for human knowledge. 

Yet some metaphysical principles must be used by us, however 
disinclined we may be to their scientific investigation. Many, no 
doubt, would be greatly surprised, if informed that much of their 
own reasoning, especially on religious subjects, was really meta- 
physical reasoning ; as he was filled with astonishment who learned 
that he had been speaking prose all his life without knowing it. 
This, however, is certainly the case. The most important truths of 
natural and revealed religion rest on some metaphysical principles ; 
and these are brought forward even in popular addresses, when 
they assume an argumentative character. But the manner in 
which this is often done shows that, though men may very well 
arrive at right conclusions without the study of metaphysics, 
2P 
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they are seldom able to exhibit rightly to others the grounds of 
their convictions. If, unhappily, in one school of philosophy 
anti-Christian opinions are maintained by means of metaphysical 
speculations, in another school the same object is sought in an 
opposite way, by denying the possibility of all knowledge, except 
that which relates to the natural objects, and the ordinary events of 
the present world. We have more cause to apprehend the influence 
of this system of philosophy, than of any other. The successful 
prosecution of natural science, and the practical character of our 
pursuits, may secure us from the spread of the follies of transcend- 
entalism: but they may promote the diffusion of more pernicious 
errors. It is better to strive after the truth which is eternal and 
Divine in any way, than to relinquish all effort to rise above the 
apprehension of what is seen and temporal. While our nature is 
deemed capable of higher knowledge, there is still hope that men 
may turn from the wrong method they have chosen to a more 
excellent way. But, if man be regarded as utterly incapable of 
knowing anything beyond the facts of this present world, how can 
he be raised from his low condition ? The torch of philosophy will 
be handed to him in vain; and the sunbeams of revelation will 
dawn upon him in vain. 

The mischief which results from erroneous metaphysical opinions 
can only be completely removed by the establishment, in their place, 
of true principles. Happily, there is so much logical inconsistency 
among all men, that, where false principles are held, all their bad 
consequences are seldom adopted, either practically or theoretically. 
Yet, it cannot be safe for any one to suppose, that his philosophy, if 
wrong, will not exert an injurious influence on his character and 
conduct. It may be harmless, however false, when the dictates of 
duty coincide with the promptings of inclination, the habits of the 
individual, or the customs of society. But, in every season of 
moral trial, it will be found that men’s convictions of duty are 
obscured, and their resolutions of obedience are enfeebled, if there 
be a latent suspicion that, after all, we are doomed to live amidst 
delusions ; that reason teaches one thing, while conscience and 
Scripture declare another. A man cannot walk uprightly, steadily, 
and happily, in the steep and rugged path of duty, unless his whole 
nature be in harmony, and his intellect, affections, and moral 
principles all conspire to urge him on, in his upward, heavenward 
course. It is the peculiar glory of Christianity, that the truth 
and the Spirit of Christ can accomplish this. 

Most of the fallacies and failures, which are so abundant in the 
works of metaphysicians, may be referred to two causes. The first 
is, the neglect of an habitual reference to instances, by which their 
general conclusions might be verified, if right, or corrected, if wrong. 
Such appears to be the incurable infirmity of human nature, that 
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the just exercise of our reason can only be secured by a constant 
recurrence from what is abstract to what is actual, from what is 
general to what is particular. General propositions are often 
allowed to pass unsuspected, when, if the statement were presented 
in a particular form, its falsehood would be immediately evident. 
We may rise securely from the consideration of a particular fact, to 
the comprehension of a general truth. But if we seek to sustain 
ourselves for any length of time in the thin atmosphere of 
abstraction, and to make progress there, we are sure to fall. The 
most vigorous and accomplished intellects, when attempting these 
achievements, have found that their wings had fallen off, or were 
not yet grown sufficiently strong for such airy flights. The second 
cause of fallacies and failures is the supposition, that metaphysical 
principles are not only fundamental to all other knowledge, but 
inclusive of it. They are the basis on which all truths depend, but 
not the germ from which they can be deduced. That they are barren 
may be admitted; but this is no more an objection to their use, 
than its sterility is to that of a rock, on which some noble structure 
is to be placed. To hew and water the rock, in the hope that such 
an edifice will grow up therefrom, would be a very unprofitable 
occupation ; but, to expose and prepare the rock, in order to show 
the safety of what has been erected on it, and its fitness for a wider 
or a loftier structure, would not be a useless or unnecessary work. 
Such appears to us to be the proper office of the metaphysician ; 
and for such ends his work may be of great and general importance. 

One of the most important subjects of metaphysical science, and 
that which is most intimately connected with religious convictions 
and sentiments, is the nature of causation, and, therewith, the 
evidence of a first cause. The opinions which prevail among 
Christian people on these points are, we think, far more correct 
than the doctrines of most philosophers. These opinions have been 
defended against the assaults of scepticism, by men of great 
acuteness and ability, whose works have gained for them high 
distinction as philosophers, as well as theologians. But the most 
eminent of these writers lived at a time when the knowledge of 
natural science was very defective. The palpable physical errors 
which are combined with metaphysical truths, have lessened the 
usefulness of their works. Their principles of reasoning were 
sometimes applied where they were inapplicable ; and the discovery 
of these mistakes has diminished the confidence which their proper 
application would only confirm. We propose, therefore, briefly to 
consider what is involved in our conception of a cause: to trace the 
ideas which we have to the occasions whence they were derived: to 
ascertain the sense in which the objects commonly styled causes 
are really such: and to discover in what higher sense, and with 
what evidence of truth, the same term may be applied to the ever- 
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blessed God—to Him of whom, and by whom, and for whom are 
all things. 

That men have some notion of a cause is evident from the con- 
sciousness of every individual, and from the languages of all 
countries. But that there is any real cause agreeing to this notion 
must not be assumed; still less should it be taken for granted, 
that every object to which the term cause is applied, corresponds to 
all that is included in the most complete conception of a cause. 
Many of our complex conceptions are imaginary ; they consist of 
elements which agree separately with some real objects; but, as a 
whole, they have no real counterpart. Very frequently, too, ideas 
which are obtained in diverse ways, and which ane refer to 
different objects, are by association so blended together, that what 
corresponds to only a part of our conception, is supposed to agree 
with the whole. In a well-drawn picture we seem to see the mag- 
nitude and distance of every object, though forms and colours only 
are really seen, with which our notions of extent are so closely 
associated, that the latter appears to be as visible as the former. 
We must analyse our conception of cause in order satisfactorily to 
trace its history, and to ascertain what are the objects with which, 
in part or altogether, our ideas really agree. 

The most complete conception of a cause comprehends four 
distinct elements,—priority, constant connexion, correspondence, 
and necessary connexion. The terms cause and effect are correla- 
tive, and any notion of the one involves its relation to the other. 
A cause is that which is antecedent to some event, agrees with it, 
is ever followed by it, and that as a necessary consequence. It is 
not pretended that this account of a cause will apply to all known 
causes. It is not given now as a definition of any real cause; but 
simply as a definition of our most complete conception of a cause. 
Whether any real objects correspond to this notion, and what, are 
the questions we have to investigate. 

I. That a cause is prior to its effect, both in our apprehension 
and in fact, we may consider as universally admitted. It can only 
be doubted by those who distrust their own consciousness, and 
regard their perception of duration as but a dream. All antece- 
dents are not causes, but all causes are antecedents. Immediate 
priority is generally included in our notion of a cause, but not 
always. In a series of events, where the first is regarded as the 
cause of the second, that of the third, and so on, the first will, 
under certain conditions, be regarded as the cause of the last. Some 
evident, or supposed, agreement between them appears to be the 
reason for this usage; and in all other cases it would be more 
correct to speak of the first as indirectly the cause of the last 
event. But priority of some kind is invariably included in our 
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notion of cause. The term is only applied to objects which possess, 
or are supposed to possess, this relation to some other object. 

That there is in reality that which answers to this part of our 
conception of a cause, is in many cases an immediate apprehension 
of our minds. We see and feel that some things are prior to 
others. Nothing can increase the distinctness and strength of this 
conviction. It is one of those primary truths which the conscious- 
ness of every person will at once confirm. That the external objects, 
which we regard as prior to others, really have this relation, is to 
be made evident in each case by the common principles of reason. 
Some things supposed to be antecedents may not be really such ; 
but that most of the objects which are prt as causes do really 
possess this relation, admits of easy and conclusive proof. 

II. That a cause is, in our conception, constantly connected 
with its effect, we may also regard as admitted. If only in a 
single instance one event were seen to be prior to another, it would 
never be regarded as its cause. If it be often observed in the same 
relation, it may be so regarded; but only if the observation of 
frequent connexion gives rise to the conviction that, in similar 
circumstances, this connexion will be constant,—that the first will 
always be followed by the second, though, since other causes are 
possible, the second may not always be preceded by the first. The 
rising of the sun could not be considered the cause of the falling 
of rain, since sometimes the rain descends during the night, and 
does not during the day. Where something is designated a cause, 
which is yet not always succeeded by its usual effect, we suppose 
the existence of some counteracting cause, which hinders the effect 
from having its usual manifestation, but does not prevent its exist- 
ence. The motion of one ball, which strikes a second, is styled 
the cause of its consequent movement ; although, if a third ball 
should strike it, at the same time and with the same force, but in 
an opposite direction, no movement will ensue. Yet then we 
should suppose that some similar effect was produced by the con- 
tact; though the development of this effect, or its consequent, 
was prevented by another cause. 

But though all causes are supposed to have a constant connex- 
ion with the subsequent events, in relation to which they are 
called causes, all events which are the constant antecedents of 
others do not admit of the same designation. Something more 
than constant priority must, therefore, be included in our concep- 
tion of acause. The migratory flight of certain birds is the constant 
antecedent of winter, and the fall of the barometer of changes in the 
weather ; day is always followed by night, and the seasons succeed 

in unchanging order; yet none of these antecedent events could 
be called the cause of those which they invariably precede. They 
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do not possess, nor are they imagined to possess, all that belongs to 
our conception of a cause. Many things may be called the causes 
of others, where only constant priority can be proved; but in 
all such instances something more is supposed. If constant pri- 
ority were all that our notion of cause implied, everything would 
be called a cause that possessed this relation. The invariable 
antecedents which are styled causes differ from those which cannot 
be thus named, in that they either have, or are imagined to have, 
that which corresponds to the element of our idea of cause, which 
we have hereafter to consider. 

We have now to inquire in what way, and to what extent, it is 
known that there is in real objects that constant connexion which 
forms a part of our conception of a cause. That there is a frequent 
connexion between similar objects and events may be observed ; 
but that there is a constant connexion, is beyond the bounds of 
any possible experience. Many similar antecedents and conse- 
quents may have passed under our notice, may have been seen or 
felt by us. But how do we learn anything of what neither we, 
nor any of our fellow-men have witnessed,—of that which is future, 
or of that which, in the present or the past, is beyond the bound- 
aries of consciousness, memory, or testimony ? That which we 
cannot directly know, we infer from that which we do thus know. 
What has been observed in many cases we expect in all similar 
cases. This is the principle of reason by which, from the earliest 
exercise of our faculties, we are continually extending the sphere 
of our knowledge: advancing at first with feeble confidence, till, 
by the oft-repeated confirmations of expectations thus arising, our 
convictions become more sure. In the lessons of infancy, the 
business of life, and the investigations of science, this principle is 
continually employed; and the greater portion of all our know- 
ledge depends upon it. ‘To our own experience, and that of others 
in the present time, the experience of former ages is added; and 
thus we learn, from innumerable observations, that while many of 
the sequences which take place in this world are irregular, others 
are regular. Where similar antecedents, in thousands and millions 
of instances, have been observed in connexion with similar conse- 
quents, with only exceptions admitting some probable explanation, 
we believe such connexion, within certain limits, to be constant ; 
and so are as sure of much that we cannot see, as of anything that 
we can see. 

The observations commonly referred to in support of any 
general conclusions, are but a small part of the experience on 
which these conclusions really depend. The whole of our own 
experience, and the whole of that of mankind in all ages, are the 
ground of our conviction that some kinds of sequences are constant, 
while others are variable. And the few observations which are 
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now sufficient to produce the conviction that some particular 
sequence is constant, are not themselves the evidence of its con- 
stancy. They merely show that it belongs to the class of sequences, 
the constancy of which rests on a foundation, the vast extent of 
which is proportioned to the strength of our conviction. Where a 
general inference depends exclusively on one set of observations, it 
will invariably be found to be at first exceedingly doubtful. Our 
conviction becomes stronger, as the known instances are increased 
from which it is derived, feebler as the unknown cases are increased 
to which it is applied. 

It is of much importance that the characteristics of this prin- 
ciple of reason should be clearly apprehended. It is evidently 
sufficient to produce the conviction of that constant connexion in 
real objects, which is one part of our conception of cause. But it 
is as evidently, to our judgment, insufficient to produce the other 
convictions, which have often been referred to it. It has been 
supposed by some that, apart from all experience, reason requires us 
to believe that similar antecedents will be followed by similar con- 
sequents, and that necessarily. But if the principle we have stated, 
which is allowed to be a law of reason, is adequate to account for 
our convictions, this additional axiom is unnecessary. If the 
physical similarity mentioned be apparent, then the axiom would 
be disproved almost as soon as it could be applied. And if the 
similarity referred to be real, the axiom is useless; since what 
antecedents have constant connexions, is learned as readily and 
surely, as what antecedents have a nature really similar. 

This principle applies to all other connexions as much as to those 
which are called causal. The succession of day and night is ex- 
pected by us with as much confidence, as if we supposed that the 
one produced the other. Whatever things have been known to be 
associated in any way, we expect to find associated in the same 
way. All these general inferences are founded on experience ; an 
experience as large as our convictions are sure. These convictions 
may be highly probable, and may approach indefinitely to absolute 
certainty; but they never reach it. Whatever strength of convic- 
tion may be produced in respect to real existence, no such deduc- 
tions from experience can lead to the conviction of necessary 
existence. We may be sure that the ascertained laws of nature 
will be verified by the experience of to-morrow, and of many years 
to come; but we have no such conviction of their absolute univer- 
sality and permanence. And though we may be sure that all 
causes, with which we are concerned, will produce their accustomed 
effects, we find no difficulty in imagining that the effects of all the 
natural causes in the universe should be the very reverse, in all 
respects, of what they really are. These characteristics belong to 
all the knowledge derived from experience in regard to every kind 
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of natural connexion. Many observations are requisite : a probable 
conviction is the only just result: we learn what is, and not what 
must be. 

III. The third element of our conception of a cause is some 
correspondence to that which results from it. The actions of men 
are said to .be the causes of all the results which they design to 
produce ; but the occasions of those which they do not intend or 
anticipate. There is a correspondence between the antecedents and 
consequents in the former cases, which there is not in the latter, 
and therefore this different phraseology is employed. There are a 
few classes of natural sequences where some agreement can be 
traced, and where this is perceived, the conviction that the ante- 
cedent is a cause, is more readily formed, than in other cases 
' where no such agreement can be | Sar Thus the motion of 
one body corresponds to that of another moved by it; the form of 
a seal, to the impression which it leaves in the wax ; the purpose 
to change the posture of a limb, or to arrest for consideration any 


passing thought, to the changes consequent to such design and - 


effort. But it must be allowed, that in most mere natural sequences 
no kind of correspondence between the cause and the effect can pos- 
sibly be discovered. The notion of correspondence is associated 
with the antecedent, and it is, therefore, regarded as a cause. Some 
constant antecedents admit of this association, while others preclude 
it; and it appears to be for this reason, that the title is given to 
the former, and withheld from the latter. The belief that there is 
in some constant physical antecedents a correspondence to their 
consequents, has led to their designation as causes; it has also 
excited the laborious but fruitless endeavours, to discover in all 
natural causes that correspondence to their effects, by which these 
might be satisfactorily accounted for. 

When we consider any event as existing, and as beginning to 
exist, a conviction is immediately produced, that there must have 
been something prior, in some way corresponding thereto. This 
something does not come within the reach of our observation, nor 
is it inferred from the lessons of former experience. In most cases 
nothing like correspondence can be detected ; and the few instances 
in which some agreement may be in fact observed, are quite insuffi- 
cient to produce, or to justify, the conviction which we entertain, 
that universally some prior correspondence is necessary. This con- 
viction is produced by the consideration of any single event ; per- 
haps more distinctly and forcibly by the consideration of one, 
than of many. It is not merely a probable persuasion, but a 
certain conviction. We not only believe that there is such a cor- 
respondence, but we cannot conceive the possibility of any event 
taking place without this. That any object should come into 
existence, or experience any change in its natural condition, and that 
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there should be nothing in the antecedents, seen and unseen, cor- 
responding thereto, nothing to account for its commencing to be, 
and to be what it is,—this is a supposition which we immediately 
reject, as both false and absurd. It can no more be believed as real, 
or conceived as possible, than the supposition that two objects may 
be equal to the same, yet unequal one to the other. Now there 
are many cases in which conceptions and convictions, which are 
derived from certain occasions, are transferred by association to 
objects which could not produce them, and to which they do not 
properly belong. We do not learn the distances of objects by 
vision, but in some other way. And the conception being thus 
gained, it is subsequently associated with what we really do see. 
But there could be no such mental association, unless in this other 
way the conception of distance was obtained ; and no real associa- 
tion could be proved, unless the occasions of different conceptions 
were actually observed to coincide. So no association of corre- 
spondence with constant connexion could take place in our minds, 
unless the conception and conviction which we possess were in some 
way rightly produced. But this conception and conviction being 
formed, they are very naturally connected with most constant 
natural antecedents ; though no observation can discover such cor- 
respondence, and no experience can produce our conviction of its 
universal and necessary existence. 

There is one principle of reason which produces the conviction, 
that what in many cases we have observed to be connected, will be 
found, within the limits to which our reasoning is commonly con- 
fined, to be constantly connected. But there is also another prin- 
ciple of reason, which produces the conviction that what in any 
single case we have observed to commence, or to change its exist- 
ence, was preceded by something corresponding to it, and that 
universally this must be so. The difference between these convic- 
tions shows that the latter cannot be derived from the former. 
They are independent in their origin, and dissimilar in their 
nature. That every effect must have a corresponding antecedent 
we know as surely, as that every effect has a natural antecedent, 
which does not possess this correspondence. But, because in what 
are ordinarily termed causes, this correspondence cannot be disco- 
vered, its existence has been by some altogether denied. We are 
told that there is nothing in the universe but a succession of events, 
some occasionally, and others constantly combined. That nothing 
more than this can be discovered in nature, we freely admit. But 
that nothing more than this exists, we deem to be contrary to the most 
clear and certain convictions of our minds. The reason of mankind 
refuses to be bound by the laws of these philosophers ; and though, 
according to their system, the belief may be unreasonable, men will 
continue to believe. This belief is both natural and just. For the 
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correspondence to all effects, which cannot be found in their natural 
causes, may be found in the designs of Him, who worketh all things 
according to the counsel of his own will. 

1V. The last element in the complete conception of a cause, is 
necessary connexion. We sometimes use the term to denote, not 
simply that which does produce an effect, but that which must pro- 
duce it. In our reasonings we regard some objects as being such, that 
it is utterly impossible that others should not become what they are, 
in consequence. That no such necessary connexion exists between 
natural causes and effects, is sufficiently evident, when what is 
really known of them is distinguished from what has been errone- 
ously supposed. If the kind of correspondence which necessarily 
exists in some antecedent be attributed to natural causes, then 
these must be viewed as necessarily connected with their effects. But 
apart from this mistake, no such necessity would ever be imagined. 
In all natural sequences, whether there be any apparent agree- 
ment or not, the conception of the antecedent does not necessarily 
require that of the consequent ; nor does the conviction of the real 
existence of the former produce the conviction there must be also 
the real existence of the latter. In this respect there is no differ- 
ence between natural sequences, mental or material. The influence 
of motives on character, choice, and conduct, may be known as a 
constant connexion, but it cannot be known as a necessary con- 
nexion. 

The only objects to which our conception of a necessary cause 
can be justly applied, are the exercises of Divine power. All other 
antecedents might exist without their consequents; but every will 
of God must secure its intended result. The axiom, that every 
effect must have a cause,—that every natural event must be pre- 
ceded by something which will account for its existence, by requir- 
ing that existence,—is the expression of a law belonging to the 
reason of mankind. Let any single object be contemplated as 
existing now, and as not having existed at some former time; or as 
being m any natural condition now, and not in that condition 
formerly,—and the conviction is immediate and irresistible, that 
there must have been an antecedent so corresponding thereto, that 
the effect could not but be produced, and be in every respect that 
which it is. The corresponding antecedent which is necessarily 
inferred from every effect, is that which is necessarily connected 


-with it. Ifthe will of the great Author of all things presents the 


only correspondence which will account for the changes which take 
place in the universe of nature, and may be inferred from them; so 
must his will be regarded by us as possessing in itself that which 
secures its exact and complete fulfilment. Truths may be neces- 
sary on account of various relations to other truths. But events 
ean only be necessary on account of their relation to the will of 
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Him, who has given to the universe its existence, properties, and 
laws. All other connexions might be dissolved. But it were 
unreasonable even to imagine, that his purposes should be ineffect- 
ive, that his designs should fail of their perfect accomplishment. 

From consciousness alone we can merely learn the priority, fre- 
quent connexion, and apparent correspondence, of a few natural 
antecedents to their consequences. From these narrow limits we 
are able to extend our knowledge, by reasoning from what we have 
observed to what lies beyond the reach of observation. Finding, by 
many instances which come within our own experience, that there is 
a testimony on which we may safely rely, the experience of man- 
kind in general becomes, by means of many testimonies, available 
for our use ; and is the real foundation of our reasoning on natural 
phenomena. From this enlarged experience we are led to believe, 
that those sequences, the regularity of which has been attested by 
the experience of ages, are constant; at least so far as we can have 
any occasion to calculate on their constancy. A few observations 
will often suffice to show, that any particular sequence belongs to 
this class; and when this is ascertained, we have the same sure 
conviction in reference to it. But few, however, of the connexions 
of natural objects, which we believe to be constant, present any 
correspondence between the antecedent and consequent. We sim- 
ply learn the fact that they are united, but can discover no bond of 
union, no necessary connexion; nothing in what is styled the 
cause, that can account for the effect. To the little knowledge 
which our own consciousness affords us, all the information of his- 
tory, and of natural science, is added by this one principle of 
reasoning,—that connexions often observed may be always expected. 
By another principle of reasoning we advance in a different direction, 
and gain to our knowledge elevation as well as extent. From each 
and every physical event, we infer with perfect certainty the neces- 
sary existence of some cause, so corresponding in its nature to the 
effect, that their separation in fact is impossible, as in thought it is 
inconceivable. 

All natural causes, material and mental, are known by us merely 
as the constant antecedents of their effects. The only cause which 
can possess that correspondence to its effects, which fully accounts 
for their existence, as it necessarily requires that existence, is the 
will of God. In a sense infinitely superior to that which the term 
= properly bear in any other application, He is the universal 

ause. 

That our own spiritual nature had a beginning, few will ques- 
tion ; that it began to be what we are now conscious it is, cannot 
be doubted. In these facts alone we have a simple, direct, and 
certain evidence of the existence of the Father of our spirits. All 
organised living bodies had a commencement, and prove imme- 
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diately the being and perfections of their Creator. The whole 
system of this world can be traced backwards, to a state wholly 
different from its present condition, to the commencement of what 
it now is. Before its birth there was One, who is not only the 
antecedent of the universe, the first Being, but who is the Author 
of all things; in whose nature lies the foundation and reason of all 
existence, whose designs are the patterns after which all things are 
made, whose will is necessarily connected with the continuance of all 
beings, and the occurrence of all natural events. The harmony of 
the universe evinces a unity of character and design, and leads us 
to regard all its manifold objects as forming one vast whole, the 
work of one all-wise and all-powerful Mind. In its boundless 
extent it is therefore the expression, and but the partial expression, 
of the Divine nature; the changing and temporary manifestation of 
the immutable and eternal God. 

By insisting on this argument, we by no means wish to depre- 
ciate that which is founded on experience, wherein we infer, from 
having often found certain arrangements in connexion with design, 
that all similar arrangements have a similar origin. Both argu- 
ments we deem valid ; and each independent of the other. If per- 
mitted to calculate on the forbearance and favour of our readers, we 
may attempt some further application of the views respecting cause 
and effect, which we have now endeavoured to sustain. Most of 
the common axioms respecting causes might be referred to as 
evidence, that the complete conception of a cause contains the 
elements we have mentioned. That every event must have a 
cause ; that causes are known by their effects, and measured by 
them ; that no cause can act but when, and where, it exists ;— 
these and similar axioms indicate such a conception of cause; and 
can be true only of that which corresponds to it completely. Yet 
these axioms are frequently applied to causes, which are only known 
to be constant antecedents. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


ir an attempt were about to be made, for the first time since the 
church became divided, to unite its different branches into an 
evangelical alliance, every Protestant Christian will admit that the 
primary step to be taken would be to inquire, ‘ What saith the Serip- 
ture’ on the subject ? Now all who know the mind of God, as there 
revealed, will readily admit that Christian union, of some kind, is 
enforced in the New Testament by as great a variety of powerful 
motives as perhaps any duty of Divine obligation; that the com- 
pletion of the evidence of our Lord’s Messiahship, and the conver- 
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sion of the world, appear to be suspended on its attainment. On 
this part of the subject, then, we will suppose there is no diversit 
of opinion. But what is the nature of that Christian union whic 
the word of God so solemnly inculeates ; and what is the estimate 
to be formed of the movement called the Evangelical Alliance in 
relation to it? 

In the first place, and as to the persons composing a scriptural 
union, it must consist exclusively of ‘the faithful’—of such as have 
‘passed from death unto life,’ and have so come into the posses- 
sion of a new nature which they all enjoy in common. It is then, 
ultimately, a union of individual believers. For even if a union of 
denominations, or of churches, were thought of, the first step to be 
taken would be to make a selection of these communities, inasmuch 
as there may be some which are only usurping and disgracing the 
Christian name. And if, then, any of these selected communities 
were received into the general union in their collective capacity, it 
could be only on the supposition that every member composing 
them was a consistent follower of Christ. Whatever the test to be 
employed to ascertain this consistency, and however delicate or 
difficult its right application,Christian union is possible only on the 
supposition of its actual existence and operation. No individual 
could be consistently welcomed into a strictly evangelical union, 
simply as a member of another society calling itself Christian, any 
more than he could be retained in such a union, after having dis- 
honoured the Christian name, merely because his particular church 
still retained him. Ultimately, then, the union would consist not 
merely of individuals, but of characters. A doctrinal basis is sup- 
posed, is essential ; for it is only ‘by the incorruptible seed of the 
word that we are begotten again,’ and it is only ‘by the truth 
that we are sanctified; in other words, the belief of specific 
Christian truth is the instrument employed by God for the pro- 
duction of specific Christian character. ‘ Whereupon,’ saith Hooker, 
‘because the only object which separateth ours from other religions, 
is Jesus Curist, in whom none but the church doth believe, and 
whom none but the church doth worship ; we find that accordingly 
the apostles do everywhere distinguish hereby the church from 
infidels and Jews, accounting them which “call upon the name of 
our Lorp Jesus Curisr’ to be his church.’ But, unless sub- 
scription to a creed were identical with the belief of the truth, or 
equivalent to it, such subscription alone cannot be supposed to con- 
stitute a qualification for membership in an evangelical union. If 
it did, then whole communities, as such, might be admitted also, 
entirely irrespective of the character of their members. But it is 
just because the truth itself is valuable only as a means to an end, 
and because a nominal assent to the truth is often confounded with 
that end, and even substituted for it, that something more than 
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subscription to a creed is necessary as a qualification for Christian 
union—that something consisting of a character in harmony with 
the truth, because produced by it. A Christian union, then, to be 
scriptural, can consist only of such individuals as are already united 
to Christ. It is simply the visible association of men who are 
already invisibly united to the living Head. It creates nothing ; it 
only recognises and combines. All the elements of the union pre- 
exist, owing to the common relationship of the faithful to Christ ; 
the union itself is merely the manifestation of these elements. In 
a word, it proceeds on a principle directly the reverse of that which 
places relationship to a denomination, or to a church, first; and 
relationship to Christ, second: for it affirms the fundamental truth, 
that we can come into Christian communion with each other, either 
in a church, or in a catholic alliance, only by virtue of our previous 
union to Christ. The society presupposes Christ, and not Christ 
the society. We must enter the community through Christ, we 
cannot belong to Christ merely as belonging to the community. 
Our connexion with Christ depends not on our connexion with the 
church, but our connexion with the church depends on our con- 
nexion with Christ. So vital is this distinction, that it can never 
be too often repeated, nor too variously represented. It divides 
Christendom into two parts. All ecclesiastical history is an illus- 
tration of it. 

Secondly, a union, to be truly scriptural, must be catholic as 
well as Christian, and because it is Christian. It must be not only 
exclusive of all unbelievers, but inclusive of all believers. If an 
association be so constituted as to reject any whom Christ has 
received, it is sectarian and not catholic, and should take a name 
descriptive of its partial and exclusive character. For the honour 
of Christ, its members should do this; for they must acknowledge 
that they have drawn a line which cannot be found in the only 
authorised map of his dominions. They have consented, it may be 
from motives of the highest class, to form an artificial enclosure ; 
but, then, it is their enclosure, and not His; and, as such, they 
should be careful to describe it. They may have made it so ample 
as to be capable of receiving ‘all who hold the Head,’ with the 
exception of Christians of one particular name, and the number 
bearing that name may be very small. But why should this one 
class be excluded? Is not this to wound the common Lord of the 
whole ‘in the house of his friends? May not the voice of inspi- 
ration be regarded as again inquiring, Why dost thou set at nought 
thy brother ?—thy brother ‘for whom Christ died?’ And, be it 
remarked, that, just in proportion to the importance attached by 
the uniting parties to their union, must be, in their opinion, the 
amount of deprivation suffered by the party excluded, and of injury 


done to it; and in exact proportion to the number and variety of 
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those which are included, is the injustice done to the few which are 
excluded. The same mark which, when common to many, passes 
unnoticed, may, when confined to one, become a stigma. And 
why, we repeat, should even one evangelical class be excluded? It 
can be only owing to the adoption of a test differing, in some 
respects, from that which we have described. We have said, that 
a doctrinal basis is indispensable, just because the alliance in 
question is a union of characters formed by the belief of the truth ; 
from which it undeniably follows that the only truth to be included 
in the doctrinal basis is that which is essential to the formation of 
the requisite Christian character. To introduce less than this, 
would be false to Christ; to introduce more, however important 
the additional truth may be, is almost certain to pronounce a 
sentence of exclusion on some of his people. Now, on turning 
to the basis of union in the ‘ proposed Evangelical Alliance,’ we 
are concerned to find that such an exclusive element should have 
found insertion. Of the eight propositions comprised in that basis, 
we deem seven unobjectionable. Some of these—such as the doc- 
trines of human depravity, the atonement rendered by the Son of 
God, justification by faith alone, and the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the conversion and sanctification of the sinner, relate directly to 
man’s recovery; and others indirectly, as being presupposed by 
them—such as the Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture; and the right and the duty of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of Scripture. But the eighth affirms 
‘the Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the 
authority and perpetuity of the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper; and obviously excludes from all connexion with 
the Alliance every Christian belonging to the Society of Friends. 
Now, while we are prepared to affirm the same proposition as being, 
in our view, a part of the New Testament, and may wonder that any 
Christian should not see it there as we do, we must amicably but 
firmly protest against its adoption as a test of admission into an 
alliance called evangelical. It is not a part of the truth by which 
we are saved ; then, why erect it into equal importance with such 
truth? It relates only to the modes of exhibiting and administer- 
ing such truth by human agency. To that saving truth, therefore, 
it is subsequent in time, and subordinate in importance ; and ought 
not to be employed to the prejudice of those who have ‘ received 
the truth in the love of it.’ We doubt not that many of the more 
catholic-spirited members of the Alliance, feeling this, deprecate 
its adoption; and we are aware that, at the second Liverpool 
meeting, a resolution was passed, disowning all idea of unchristian- 
ising, even by implication, the Society of Friends. But the Bible 
knows nothing of such saving clauses ; and might not that excellent 
body justly remark that the Alliance, in removing the implied 
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stigma from them, has only fastened it on its own members whose 
doctrinal basis has made such a qualifying resolution necessary ? 
We say this, remembering that the error is not irretrievable. The 
‘preparation of a full and formal document’ on the doctrinal 
grounds of the union is yet to come. Earnestly do we hope that 
it will be a large-hearted, scriptural basis. 

Thirdly, an alliance, to be truly scriptural, must include all 
evangelical Christians on equal terms. The Gospel is a Divine 
proclamation of religious equality—not of the mere equality of 
sect with sect, but, more, of man with man. It stands in direct 
antagonism to spiritual aristocracy, sacerdotal caste, and all mere 
ex officio relations to God. From the society which it seeks to 
form, it casts out all distinctions except those of superior piety and 
service. In the person of its last-surviving apostle, its constant 
language to the members of the Christian society is, ‘ Little chil- 
dren, love one another ;’ while, in the person of its glorious Author, 
it solemnly memorialises them, ‘ All ye are brethren.’ The only 
dignity which it recognises and consecrates, is the dignity of wisely 
instructing, earnestly praying for, laboriously serving, and instru- 
mentally adding to, the members of the body of Christ; and 
aptness for these duties constitutes, in its eyes, ministerial quali- 
fication. Nowa recognition of these truths is essential to Chris- 
tian brotherhood : indeed, they are, we think, obviously involved 
in the first seven articles of the doctrinal basis of the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

Then does it not follow that an institution, like the Establish- 
ment of this country, which claims for its ministers, and confines 
to them, certain apostolical prerogatives, and for its members the 
exclusive enjoyment of certain supposed benefits flowing from such 
prerogatives, and which looks out and down upon all without its 
pale as, at least, religiously degraded, must present an insuperable 
obstacle to the formation of a catholic Evangelical Alliance? Is it 
not, in effect, a standing protest against such a union, as far as an 
of its own members are concerned ? And is not membership in sue 
a church a radical disqualification for consistent connexion with 
such an alliance? Of course, there can be no reply but one. 
Would to God that there could! The conviction fills us with deep 
sorrow while we record it. That such men as a Noel, a Bicker- 
steth, and a few others, indeed, should be found seeking commu- 
nion with such a brotherhood, and that, in resorting to its hallowed 
circle, they should leave everything behind them but their Christian 
character, only shows that there are still men better than their 
ecclesiastical principles. As long as it remains true, however, that 
members of the episcopal church cannot repair to the Evangelical 
Alliance, or to any similar Christian union, except at the hazard 
of losing caste, to look for any large accessions from that quarter 
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would betray a very slender acquaintance with human nature. Just 
in proportion as they really identify themselves with the Alliance, 
they detach themselves from their church. And there is ample 
ground to believe that it would be only necessary for the few cler- 
gymen who have hitherto fraternised with the Alliance to double 
or treble their number, in order to incur the censure of their eccle- 
siastical superiors. We fear that the toleration of their conduct in 
such quarters, up to the present time, is owing solely to their 
numerical insignificance. Nor can we be blind to the fact, that, 
even in relation to these few excellent clergymen, they can fratern- 
ise with their Christian brethren only at special times and in 
particular places. Retaining their present ecclesiastical position, 
separation from their brethren must ever be the rule, and alliance 
only the exception. Is it not hard that Christian men should be 
able to make approaches to the equality of Christian brethren only 
when they are away from home ? 

Still, it is to be observed, that in all this there is nothing con- 
demnatory of the Alliance. For, first, who can say but that it may 
be employed by the Divine Head of the church as the means of 
convincing certain members of the Establishment of the incompa- 
tibility of its exclusive and restrictive spirit with the Christian 
brotherhood which the Gospel demands, and of inducing them to 
assert their spiritual freedom? And, secondly, our readers will 
remember that the failure of the Alliance to draw the members of 
the episcopal church into union with it, may yet leave it quite 
successful in relation to various other sections of the Christian 
church. 

Fourthly, the scriptural exponent of Christian equality and 
brotherhood is the united participation of the Lord’s supper. In 
one point of view this ordinance may be regarded as an act of reli- 
gious worship ; in another, as symbolical and commemorative ; in 
a third, as exhibiting the testimony of the church to the world; 
but, most assuredly, it is also a Divine ordinance of Christian 
fellowship. ‘ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a com- 
munion, or joint participation of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not a joint participation of the body of Christ ? 
Because there is one bread, we, the many, are one body ; for we 
are all partakers of that one bread.’* The great design of the 
death of Christ is to reconcile men to God, and thus unite them 
to one another. Now, of their restored amity to one another, the 
Lord’s supper is at once the sign and the means. It is the sign; 
and, ‘ therefore,’ says the apostle, ‘let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’+ Coldness, 


* 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. + 1 Cor. v. 8. 
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alienation, and superciliousness, are dispositions peculiarly repug- 
nant to this holy ordinance. Eating and drinking together is, 
among all nations, an emblem of friendship ; in the east it is held 
sacred. In the Lord’s supper it is exalted into a pledge of holy 
fellowship, sprinkled with his blood. The inspired lesson which 
it conveys is this, ‘ Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.* And it is the means of Christian fellowship. 
The special and only capacity in which believers meet around the 
table of the Lord, is one which knows nothing of rich and poor as 
such, of learned or illiterate, of age or class. They are here simply 
as the partakers of a common nature, who have been exposed to a 
common danger, and redeemed by the same atoning sacrifice ; and 
here, while acknowledging their common obligations to the medi- 
ation of Christ, they cannot but feel drawn nearer to each other 
as they are drawn nearer to Him the centre of the whole. Here 
they appear in their proper family character, feasting together in 
their Father’s presence. Every such scene is an epitome of the 
heavenly multitude itself, consisting of men ‘ of every nation, and 
tribe, and people, and tongue ; and tends to prepare them to join 
yo 2 happy number. Well might they be ‘ of one heart and one 
soul 

This, we apprehend, is a view which all who believe in ‘the 
authority and perpetuity of the Lord’s supper’ will be ready to 
admit. How does it affect the members of the Society of Friends, 
and of the Episcopal church, respectively, in relation to the 
Evangelical Alliance ? It will be remembered that we advocate the 
removal of the article requiring subscription to ‘ the perpetuity of 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, from the doctrinal basis of the 
Alliance, in order, partly, that Christian members of the Society of 
Friends might not be debarred from joining the union. Having 
thus recognised their right to judge for themselves respecting a 
matter not affecting their salvation, we claim for ourselves the same 
right, and, in the exercise of it, we surround the table of the Lord. 
If, now, a member of that Christian body approaches us, and says, 
‘I cannot conscientiously join with you in this observance. I have 
enjoyed the Christian intercourse which I have held with you 
hitherto, and up to this point, and hope often to renew it. And 
even in this act, as far as it is abstracted from the symbols, and 
made simply spiritual, I hope in private to commune with your 
spirits. But my views of the word of God will not permit me to 
do more. Peace be with you’—we could not but respect his con- 
scientiousness, while deploring what we believed to be his error, and 
his consequent deprivation of an ordinance of Divine appointment. 
But for the same reason that we practise its observance, he abstains 


* 1 John iv. 11. 
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from it, namely, from a principle of obedience to the will of our 
common Lord ; he is our brother still. 

Far different would be the predicament of the Christian episco- 
palian in such a case. As the members of various Christian deno- 
minations were holding ‘fellowship in the breaking of bread,’ he 
would have to address them to this effect, ‘ As far as my conscience 
is concerned I could join you, but ecclesiastically I cannot. I 
believe the ordinance which you are about to celebrate is of per- 

etual obligation; that it is an ordinance partly of Christian 
fellowship ; and that you are as eligible, in the sight of God, both 
for its administration and its reception, as I am. But though I 
think thus, my church judges differently. It denies the validity of 
your ministry, and your right to be anything but recipients of her 
offices. So that the only condition on which I could be permitted 
to join you in this holy ordinance is, that I should be the sole 
administrator. Here, then, I leave you. After uniting with you 
in other acts of Christian fellowship, yet now, that you are about to 
commemorate the grand event which makes us all one, I must 
be divided from you.’ Now here the Christian brother takes his 
departure, it will be observed, not like the member of the Friends’ 
society, in supposed obedience to the will of God, but in compli- 
ance with what he must believe to be (if he really entertains these 
views of his brethren for which we have given him credit) ‘the 
commandment of men.’ In the former instance, the principle of 
obedience to Christ is made paramount ; in the latter, the principle, 
and the act of obedience, as well as the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship, are all sacrificed at the shrine of an admitted error. However 
amiable the spirit and fraternal the conduct of the party, in all 
other respects ; yet in this, the most vital of all, the appointed test 
of Christian brotherhood, he is found wanting. To expect the 
fruit and flower of Christian union under such circumstances, is to 
look for an impossibility ; the plant is wounded at the root. If, 
indeed, the party actually sympathises with his church in the 
assumption of official superiority, and in a refusal to recognise the 
Christian equality of his friends of other denominations, union 
becomes impossible on additional grounds. He himself must 
deprecate it in every respect but the name. Fidelity to Christ on 
their part would forbid it; and the outraged laws of the human 
constitution would never cease to protest against it. But such a 
phenomenon is hardly to be imagined. 

From the preceding remarks our views of the Evangelical 
Alliance, as to some of its important bearings, may be easily 
inferred. In the particular specified, we think that its doctrinal 
basis should be enlarged. We deem it impossible that evangelical 
clergymen of the episcopal church can attend its meetings without 
feeling more than ever the galling pressure of the ecclesiastical 
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restrictions under which they labour; and, on this account, we 
could wish to hear of their more numerous attendance, in the hope 
that they might be led to escape from their unscriptural restraints. 
But we see no immediate prospect of such accessions ; and even if 
we did, we could augur no real or lasting advantage to the Alliance 
except on the condition of their official and practical equality with 
the Christian brotherhood of other denominations. We must 
repeat, however, that these are particulars on which the Evangelical 
Alliance need not to incur any censure ; nor do we see how it can, 
except by choosing to confound partial connexion with Christian 
union, temporary admixture with evangelical affinity. An alliance 
may be formed for the distribution of certain publications, or as a 
Protestant alliance, or for many other objects, on principles short of 
those which we have specified; but not so, an evangelical alliance, 
a scripturally Christian union. Such a body must be homogeneous ; 
like the spiritual body of Christ, of which, indeed, it is a part. The 
most general law known in chemistry is that of definite proportions; 
according to which, when any two elementary substances are put 
together with a view to unite them, if their weights are not in some 
certain determinate proportion, a complete combination will not 
take place, but some part of one or the other ingredient will remain 
over and above, and uncombined. The application of the truth is 
easily made. Should the Alliance fail, however, in relation to the 
members of the episcopalian church, it may, by the Divine blessing, 
succeed in associating together in a permanent organisation, a 
number of the wise and the good of many other denominations ; 
that is to say, there is no insurmountable obstacle to the attainment 
of such an object. And this, besides exhibiting the real identity of 
the Christian character though existing under different forms, might 
be turned to beneficial account. It was something gained on the 
~ of its members distinctly to affirm the perfect compati- 
ility of a friendly recognition of that identity, with the free 
discussion of their denominational differences ; to avow that to 
obtain love at the price of truth, would be buying gold too dearly ; 
that to gag and silence the free utterance of conviction is no more 
a Christian duty, than mutual vituperation is a means of grace. 
We understand, however, that the external ends to be aimed at by 
the Alliance are as yet but indistinctly seen ; but that among them 
are, the adoption of means for giving expression to Christian sym- 
pathy with suffering Protestants in different parts of the world ; 
the maintenance of fraternal correspondence with the friends of 
evangelical piety in other lands; and for sustaining a religious 
opposition to Romish activity and influence at home and abroad. 
We have received the copy of an ‘overture for Christian union,’ 
very numerously and respectably signed, ‘submitted for the con- 
sideration of the evangelical denominations in the United States ’’ 
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had that union been formed, the Alliance might, by an appeal, have 
enlisted a powerful peace-agency in America at this important junc- 
ture. But only let the society become organised, and get into working 
order, and it will not want for occupation. Nor let its members be 
impatient for results. If any of our great societies had been 
required to report the amount of their actual success at the end of 
one, two, and some of them even five years, from their commence- . 
ment, the account would have been disheartening enough ; but the 
event has justified their perseverance. The present attempt may 
entirely fail, viewed as an isolated effort; but as this has grown 
partly out of former endeavours which were also deemed failures, 
so the ultimately successful union will have to own its obligations 
to this and to every similar attempt. Meantime let the members 
of the Alliance pursue their object in the right spirit ; and ‘the first 
and greatest advocate of Christian union, the Saviour himself,’ will 


be with them; and, ‘though Israel be not gathered, yet will they be 
glorious in his eyes.’ 


VI. 
THE BIBLICAL LEGENDS OF THE MUSSULMANS.* 


Ir has often struck us as a remarkable fact, that the majority 
even of Christians, who are accustomed to habits of reading and 
reflection, have so slender an acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
Mohamedan religion. Scearcely three centuries have elapsed since 
Mohamedanism threatened to become the prevailing religion of 
Europe, and the fierce and fanatic soldiers of the Crescent were 
seen encamped under the very walls of Vienna. And even if his- 
toric associations fail to awake any interest in the subject, still the 
mere fact, that one hundred and twenty millions of our fellow- 
creatures are living and dying in this faith, ought surely to excite 
within us a desire to become acquainted with its leading character- 
istics, more especially as it is a system which is founded upon 
Christianity, and which has preserved some of the features of our 
Divine religion in a state of greater purity than many of the 
churches which arrogate to themselves the title of Christian. We, 
therefore, welcome with pleasure any attempt to draw public 
attention to a system of theology and morals which has exercised, 
and which still continues to exercise, such a mighty influence over 


* The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud; or, Biblical Legends of the 
Mussulmans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and compared with Jewish Tra- 
ditions. By Dr. G. Weil, Librarian of the University of Heidelberg, Fellow 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris, ke. &e. ke. Translated from the German, 
with Occasional Notes. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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an immense number of our race; and we beg to tender our best 
thanks to the translator of Dr. Weil’s work, for having rendered 
the valuable and interesting labours of the German professor access- 
ible to the English public. 

Dr. Weil’s work is extracted and translated from original Arabic 
records, which are still received by Mohamedans as the inspired 
biographies of the ancient patriarchs and prophets. The leading 
ideas contained in them may all be found in the Koran, and they 
are consequently invested with Divine authority in the eye of the 
faithful Mussulman, who believes that everything in the Koran 
comes from Allah. ‘On first reading these legends,’ the translator 
remarks, ‘it occurred to the writer that they might be a valuable 
acquisition, as an epitome of Mohamedan theology and morals. 
And their peculiar character, their constant allusion to scriptural 
facts, with which most Bible readers strongly identify themselves, 
their novel and gorgeous and often sublime inventions, investing 
them at once with the fidelity of historical detail, and the freshness 
and fascination of oriental fiction, seem to fit them especially for 
popular instruction.” We think that the translator has judged 
correctly. Few persons find patience to read the Koran itself; but 
the present work, on the contrary, is so attractive and fascinating, 
that few who have taken up the book will be disposed to lay it 
down again till they have perused the whole. It contains nine 
legends, entitled respectively, (1) Adam; (2) Idris, or Enoch; 
(3) Noah, Hud, and Salih; (4) Abraham; (5) Joseph ; (6) Moses 
and Aaron; (7) Samuel, Saul, and David; (8) Solomon and the 
Queen of Saba; and (9) John, Mary, and Christ. Respecting the 
sources from which these legends are derived, we cannot do better 
than let the learned author speak for himself. 


‘ Mohamed has been frequently reproached with having altered and added 
most arbitrarily to the religious history of the Jews and Christians,—two 
important considerations not being sufliciently borne in mind. In the first 
place, it is probable, that Mohamed learned only late in life to write, or even 
to read, the Arabic, and he was unquestionably ignorant of every other 
spoken or written language, as is sufficiently apparent from historical testi- 
mony: hence he was unable to draw from the Old and New Testaments 
for himself, and was entirely restricted to oral instruction from Jews and 
Christians. 

‘Secondly, Mohamed himself declared both the Old and New Testament, as 
possessed by the Jews and Christians of his time, to have been falsified; 
and, consequently, his own Divine mission could be expected to agree with 
those writings only in part. But the turning-point on which the greater 
portion of the Koran hinges,—the doctrine of the unity of God, a doctrine 
which he embraced with the utmost consistency, and armed with which he 
appeared as a prophet before the pagan Arabs, who were addicted to the 
most diversified polytheism—appeared to him much obscured in the Gospels, 
and he was therefore forced to protest against their genuineness. 

‘ But with regard to the writings of the Jews of the Old Testament, which 
he had received from the mouth of his Jewish contemporaries, he was induced 
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to believe, or, at least, pretended to believe, that they too had undergone 
many changes, inasmuch as Ismael, from whom he was sprung, was evi- 
dently treated therein as a stepchild, or as the son of a discarded slave, 
whereas Abraham’s paternal love and solicitude, as well as the special favour 
of the Lord, were the exclusive portion of Isaac and his descendants. The 
predictions respecting the Messiah, too, as declared in the writings of the 
prophets, appeared to him incompatible with the faith in himself as the seal 
of the prophets. Moreover, Mohamed was probably indebted for his reli- 
gious education to a man who, abandoning the religion of Arabia, his native 
country, had sought refuge first in Judaism, and then in Christianity, though 
even in the latter he does not seem to have found pertect satisfaction. ‘This 
man, a cousin of his wife Kadidja, urged forward by an irresistible desire 
atter the knowledge of truth, but, as his repeated apostacies would serve to 
show, being of a sceptical nature, may have discovered the errors that had 
crept into all the religious systems of his time; and having extracted from 
them that which was purely Divine, and freed it from the inventions of men, 
may have propounded it to his disciple, who, deeply affected by its repeated 
inculcation, at length felt within himself a call to become the restorer of the 
old and pure religion. A Judaism without the many ritual and ceremonial 
laws, which, according to Mohamed’s declaration, even Christ had been 
called to abolish, or a Christianity without the Trinity, crucifixion, and 
salvation connected therewith,—this was the creed which, in the early period 
of his mission, Mohamed preached with unfeigned enthusiasm. 

‘It would be out of place here to exhibit in detail the rapidly changing 
character both of Mohamed and his doctrines; but what has been said 
appeared indispensable by way of introduction to the legends in this work. 
With the exception of a tew later additions, these legends are derived from 
Mohamed himself. Their essential features are found even in the Koran, 
and what is merely alluded to there is carried out and completed by oral 
traditions. Hence these legends occupy a twofold place in Arabic litera- 
ture. The whole circle of the traditions, from Adam to Christ, containing 
as they do in the view of Mussulmans real and undisputed matters of fact, 
which are connected with the fate of all nations, forms the foundation of 
the universal history of mankind; while, on the other hand, they are espe- 
cially made use of as the biography. of the prophets who lived before 
Mohamed. It is therefore highly important to ascertain the ground from 
which the source of these legends has sprung, and to show the transforma- 
tion which they underwent in order to serve as the fulcrum for the propa- 
gation of the faith in Mohamed. 

‘ Respecting the origin of these legends, it will appear from what has been 
said, that, with the exception of that of Christ, it is to be found in Jewish 
traditions, where, as will appear by the numerous citations from the Mid- 
rash, they are yet to be seen. Many traditions respecting the prophets of 
the Old Testament are found in the ‘I'almud, which was then already closed, 
so that there can be no doubt that Mohamed heard them from Jews, to 
whom they were known, either by Scripture or tradition. For that these 
legends were the common property both of Jews and Arabs cannot be pre- 
sumed, inasmuch as Mohamed communicated them to the Arabs as some- 
thing new, and specially revealed to himself; and inasmuch as the latter 
actually accused him of having received instruction from foreigners. Be- 
sides Watraka, who died scon after Mohamed’s first appearance as a prophet, 
we know of two other individuals, who were well versed in the Jewish 
writings, and with whom he lived on intimate terms; viz. Abd Allah Ibn 
Salam, a learned Jew, and Salman the Persian, who had long lived among 
Jews and Christians, and who, before he became a Mussulman, was success- 
ively a Magian, Jew, and Christian. The monk Bahira too, whom how- 
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ever, according to Arabic sources, he only met once, on his journey té Bozra, 
was a baptized Jew. All these legends must have made a deep impression 
on a religious disposition like that of Mohamed, and have roused within him 
the conviction that at various times, when the depravity of the human race 
required it, Gov selected some pious individuals to restore them once more 
to the path of truth and goodness. And thus it might come to pass that, 
having no other object than to instruct his contemporaries in the nature of 
the Deity, and to promote their moral and spiritual improvement, he might 
desire to close the line of the prophets with himself. 

‘ But these legends the more especially furthered his object, inasmuch as 
in all of them the prophets are more or less misunderstood and persecuted 
by the infidels; but, with the aid of God, are made to triumph in the end. 
They were therefore intended by him to serve as a warning to his oppo- 
nents, and to edify and comfort his adherents. But the legend of Abraham 
he must have seized and appropriated with peculiar avidity, on account of 
its special use as a weapon both against Jews and Christians, while at the 
same time it imparted a certain lustre to all the nations of Arabia descend- 
ing through Ismael from Abraham. 

‘It is difficult to find out with precision how much of this last legend was 
known in Arabia before Mohamed; but it is probable that as soon as the 
Arabs became acquainted with the Scriptures and traditions of the Jews, 
they employed them in tracing down to Mohamed the origin both of their 
race and of their temple. But that they possessed no historical information 
respecting it, will appear from the fact that, notwithstanding their genealo- 
gical skill, they confess themselves unable to trace Mohamed’s ancestry 
beyond the twentieth generation. It is, however, quite evident not only 
that the legends of Abrabam and Ismael, which related much that was 
favourable to the latter, concerning which the Bible is silent, but that all 
the others in like manner were more or less changed and amplified by 
Mohamed, and adapted to his own purposes. We are, however, inclined to 
ascribe these modifications to the men by whom he was surrounded, rather 
than to himself; for we consider him, at least during the first period of his 
mission, as the mere tool of certain Arabian reformers, rather than an inde- 
pendent prophet, or at all events more as a dupe than a deceiver. Yet to 
him unquestionably belongs the highly poetical garb in which we find these 
legends, and which was calculated to attract and captivate the imaginative 
minds of the Arabs much more than the dull Persian fables narrated by his 
opponents. 

‘In the legend of Christ, it is not difficult to discover the views of a bap- 
tized Jew. He acknowledges in Christ the living Word, and the Spirit of 
Gop, in contradistinction to the dead letter and the empty ceremonial into 
which Judaism had then fallen. In the miraculous birth of Christ there is 
nothing incredible to him,.for was not Adam, too, created by the word of 
the Lord? He admits all the miracles of the Gospel, for had not the earlier 
prophets also worked miracles? Even in the Ascension he finds nothing 
strange, for Enoch and Elias were also translated to heaven. But that a 
true prophet should place himself and his mother on a level with the Most 
High God is repugnant to his views, and he therefore rejects this doctrine 
as the blasphemous invention of the priests. He refuses also, in like man- 
ner, to believe the crucifixion, because it appears to him to reflect upon the 
justice of God, and to conflict with the history of former prophets, whom He 
had delivered out of every danger. ‘“ No man shall suffer for the sins of his 
neighbour,” says the Koran: hence, though Christ might have followed out 
his designs without the fear of death, it seemed to him impossible that the 
Lord should have permitted Christ. the innocent, to die in so shameful a 
manner for the sins of other men. But he regards as a Saviour every prophet 
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who, by Divine revelations and an exemplary and pious life, restores man 
to the way of salvation which Adam had abandoned at his fall; and such a 
saviour he believed himself to be. 

‘ Now, as the legend of Abraham was valuable to Mohamed, on account of 
the pure and simple lesson which it inculcated, as well as for its connexion 
with the sacred things of Mecea,so he. valued the legend of Christ especially 
for its promise of the Paraclete, which he believed or at least proclaimed 
himself to be, and to which appellation the meaning of his own name at 
least furnished him with a better claim than some others who had arrogated 
it to themselves before him. Here again we perceive that Mohamed was 
probably misinformed both by Jews and Christians, though perhaps from no 
sordid motives. Some one, for instance, as Maccavia has already observed, 
may have told him that Christ had spoken of a peryclete-——a word which is 
synonymous with Ahmed (the much-praised one.) At all events, in all the 
legends of the Mussulmans, Mohamed is declared even by the oldest prophets 
to be the greatest of all that were to come (although there are fewer traces 
of this found in the Koran;) and wherever, in the Jewish legends, Moses, 
Israel, and the Thora are prominently brought forward, there the Mussul- 
mans place Mohamed, the Arabs, and the Koran.’—Jntroduction. 


We now proceed to give a specimen of these Mohamedan 
legends, without any further remarks of our own. We may, per- 
haps, at some future time, enter into an examination of the 
legendary principle in the Jewish, Christian, and Mohamedan reli- 
gions, but this is too wide and important a subject to be dismissed 
with a few general observations. 


THE MOHAMEDAN LEGEND OF THE FALL. 


After Allah had created Adam and Eve and placed them in 
Paradise, he said, ‘I have appointed this garden for your abode ; 
it will shelter you from cold and heat, from hunger and thirst. 
Take, at your discretion, of everything that it contains; only one 
of its fruits shall be denied you. Beware that ye transgress not 
this one command, and watch against the wily rancour of Iblis! 
He is your enemy, because he was overthrown on your account ; 
his cunning is infinite, and he aims at your destruction.’ 

The newly-ereated pair attended to Allah’s words, and lived a 
long time, some say five hundred years, in Paradise without ap- 
proaching the forbidden tree. But Iblis also had listened to Allah, 
and resolving to lead man into sin, wandered constantly in the 
outskirts of heaven, seeking to glide unobservedly into Paradise. 
But its gates were shut, and guarded by the angel Ridwhan. One 
day the peacock came out of the garden. He was then the finest 
of the birds of Paradise, for his plumage shone like pearl and eme- 
rald, and his voice was so melodious that he was appointed to sing 
the praises of Allah daily in the main streets of heaven. 

Iblis, on seeing him, said to himself, ‘ Doubtless this beautiful 
bird is very vain: perhaps I may be able to induce him by flattery 
to bring me secretly into the garden.’ 
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When the peacock had gone so far from the gates that he could 
no longer be overheard by Ridwhan, Iblis said to him,— 

‘Most wonderful and beautiful bird! art thou of the birds of 
Paradise ?’ 

‘fam; but who art thou, who seemest frightened as if some one 
did pursue thee ?’ 

‘1 am one of those cherubim who are appointed to sing without 
ceasing the praises of Allah, but have glided away for an instant to 
visit the Paradise which he has prepared for the faithful. Wilt 
thou conceal me under thy beautiful wings ?’ 

‘Why should I do an act which must bring the displeasure of 
Allah upon me ?’ 

‘Take me with thee, charming bird, and I will teach thee three 
mysterious words which shall preserve thee from sickness, age, and 
death.’ 

‘ Must then the inhabitants of Paradise die ?’ 

‘All, without exception, who know not three words which I 
possess.’ 

‘ Speakest thou the truth ?’ 

‘ By Allah the Almighty ! 

The peacock believed him, for he did not even dream that any 
creature would swear falsely by its Maker; yet, fearing lest Rid- 
whan might search him too closely on his return, he steadily re- 
fused to take Iblis along with him, but promised to send out the 
serpent, who might more easily discover the means of introducing 
him unobservedly into the garden. 

Now the serpent was at first the queen of all beasts. Her head 
was like rubies, and her eyes like emerald. Her skin shone like a 
mirror of various hues. Her hair was soft like that of a noble 
virgin ; and her form resembled the stately camel ; her breath was 
sweet like musk and amber, and all her words were songs of praise. 
She fed on saffron, and her resting-places were on the blooming 
borders of the beautiful Cantharus.* She was created a thousand 
years before Adam, and destined to be the playmate of Eve. 

‘This fair and prudent being,’ said the peacock to himself, 
‘ must be even more desirous than I to remain in eternal youth and 
vigour, and will undoubtedly dare the displeasure of Ridwhan at 
the price of the three invaluable words.’ He was right in his 
conjecture, for no sooner had he informed the serpent of his ad- 
venture than she exclaimed, ‘Can it be so? shall I be visited by 
death ? shall my breath expire? my tongue be paralysed ? and my 
limbs become impotent? shall my eyes and ears be closed in night ? 
and this noble form of mine, shall it perish in the dust ?—never, 
never !—even if Ridwhan’s wrath should light upon me, I will 


* One of the rivers of Paradise. 
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hasten to the cherub, and will lead him into Paradise, so he but 
teach me the three mysterious words.’ 

The serpent ran forthwith out of the gate, and Iblis repeated to 
her what he had said to the peacock, confirming his words by 
an oath. 

‘ How can I bring thee into Paradise unobserved ?’ inquired the 
serpent. 

I will contract myself into so small a bulk that I shall find room 
in a cavity of thy teeth!” 

‘ But how shall I answer Ridwhan if he addresses me ? ’ 

‘Fear nothing ; I will utter holy names that shall render him 
speechless.’ 

The serpent then opened her mouth—lIblis flew into it, and 
seating himself in the hollow part of her front teeth, poisoned them 
to all eternity. When they had passed Ridwhan, who was not 
able to utter a sound, the serpent opened her mouth again, expect- 
ing that the cherub would resume his natural shape, but Iblis 
preferred to remain where he was, and to speak to Adam from the 
serpent’s mouth, and in her name. After some resistance, she 
consented, from fear of Ridwhan, and from her anxiety to obtain 
the mysterious words. Arrived at Eve’s tent, Iblis heaved a deep 
sigh :—the first which envy had forced from any living breast. 

‘Why art thou so cast down to-day, my beloved serpent ?’ in- 
quired Eve, who had heard the sigh. 

‘I am anxious for the future destiny of thee and of thy husband,’ 
replied Iblis, imitating the voice of the serpent. 

‘ How ? do we not possess in these gardens of Eden all that we 
can desire ? 

‘True: and yet the best of the fruits of this garden, and the 
only one which can procure you perfect felicity, is denied you.’ 

‘Have we not fruits in abundance, of every taste and colour? 
why should we regret this one ?” 

‘If thou knewest why this fruit is denied you, all the rest would 
afford thee no pleasure.’ 

‘ Knowest thou the reason ?” 

‘I do; and it is precisely this knowledge which fills my heart 
with care ; for while all the fruits which are given you bring with 
them weakness, disease, old age, and death, that is, the entire ces- 
sation of life, this forbidden fruit alone bestows eternal youth and 
vigour.’ 

e Thou hast never spoken of these things until now, beloved ser- 
pent; whence derivest thou this knowledge ?’ 

‘An angel informed me of it whom I met under the forbidden 
tree.’ 

Eve answered, ‘I will go and speak with him ;’ and leaving her 
tent, she hurried towards the tree. 
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On the instant, Iblis, who knew Eve’s curiosity, sprang out of 
the serpent’s mouth, and was standing under the forbidden tree, in 
the shape of an angel, but with a human face, before Eve had 
reached it. 

‘Who art thou, singular being,’ she inquired, ‘whose like I have 
never seen 

‘T was man, but have become an angel.’ 

‘ By what means ?’ 

‘ By eating of this blessed fruit, which an envious God had for- 
bidden me to. taste on pain of death. I long submitted to his com- 
mand, until 1 became old and frail; my eyes lost their lustre and 
grew dim, my ears no longer heard, my teeth decayed, and I could 
neither eat without pain, nor speak with distinctness. My hands 
trembled, my feet shook, my head hung down upon my breast, my 
back was bent, and my whole appearance became at last so fright- 
ful that all the inhabitants of Paradise fled from me. I then longed 
for death, and expecting to meet it by eating of this fruit, I stretched 
out my hands and took of it, but lo! it had scarcely touched m 
lips, when I became strong and beautiful as at first; and rir | 
many thousand years have since elapsed, I am not sensible of the 
slightest change either in my appearance or in my energies.’ 

‘ Speakest thou the truth ?’ 

‘ By Allah, who created me, I do!’ 

Eve trusted to his oath, and plucked an ear of the wheat-tree. 

Now before Adam’s sin, wheat grew upon the finest tree of 
Paradise. Its trunk was of gold, its branches were of silver, and 
its leaves of emerald. From every branch there sprung seven cars 
of ruby, each ear contained five grains, and every grain was white 
as snow, sweet as honey, fragrant as musk, and as large as an 
ostrich’s egg. Eve ate one of these grains, and finding it more 
pleasant than all she had hitherto tasted, she took a second one and 
presented it to her husband. 

Adam resisted long—our doctors say, a whole hour of paradise, 
which means eighty years of our time on earth ; but when he ob- 
served that Eve remained fair and happy as before, he yielded to 
her importunity at last, and eat the second grain of wheat which 
she had had constantly with her, and presented to him three times 
every day. 

Scarcely had Adam received the fruit, when his crown rose to- 
wards heaven—his rings fell from his fingers, and his silken robe 
dropped from him. Eve too stood spoiled of her ornaments and 
naked before him, and they heard how all these things cried to 
them with one voice, ‘ Woe unto you! your calamity is great, and 
your mourning will be long—we were created for the obedient 
only—farewell until the resurrection!’ The throne which had 
been erected for them in the tent thrust them away and cried, 
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‘Rebels, depart!’ The horse Meimum, upon which Adam at- 
tempted to fly, would not suffer him to mount, and said, ‘ Hast 
thou thus kept the covenant of Allah?’ 

All the creatures of Paradise then turned from them and be- 
sought Allah to remove the human pair from that hallowed spot. 
Allah himself addressed Adam in a voice of thunder, and said, 
‘ Wast thou not commanded to abstain from this fruit, and fore- 
warned of the cunning of Iblis, thy foe?” Adam attempted to flee 
from these upbraidings, and Eve would have followed him, but he 
was held fast by the branches of the tree Talh, and Eve was en- 
tangled in her own dishevelled hair, while a voice from the tree 
exclaimed, ‘ From the wrath of Allah there is no escape—submit 
to his divine, decree! Leave this paradise,’ continued Allah, in 
tones of wrath, ‘both you and the creatures which have seduced 
you to transgress: by the sweat of your brow alone shall you earn 
your bread—the earth shall henceforth be your abode, and its 
possessions shall fill your hearts with envy and malice! Eve shall 
be visited with all kinds of sickness, and bear children in pain. 
The peacock shall be deprived of his voice, and the serpent of her 
feet. The darkest caverns of the earth shall be her dwelling-place, 
dust shall be her food, and to kill her bring sevenfold reward. 
But Iblis shall depart into the eternal pains of hell.’ 

‘Hereupon they were hurled down from Paradise with such 
precipitancy that Adam and Eve could scarcely snatch a leaf from 
one of the trees wherewith to cover themselves. Adam was flung 
out through the Gate of Repentance, teaching him that he might 
return through contrition; Eve through the Gate of Mercy; the 
peacock and the serpent through the Gate of Wrath, but Iblis 
through that of the Curse. 


VEE: 
AMERICAN POETRY.* 


Tue poetry of an age, or of a nation, may be regarded as one 
test, amongst many others, of its actual position on the scale of 
intellectual and moral improvement, for the harmonies of poetry 
are always united with the distinct feelings and emotions of the 
human mind, and become the expositors of the prevailing tastes 
and sentiments of the people in the midst of whom it flourishes. 
While it may be admitted that it was the first fixed form of lan- 
guage, existing before prose, and employed, in the early ages of the 


* The Poets and Poetry of America, with an Historical Introduction. 
By Rufus W. Griswold. Second Edition. 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey and 
Hart. 
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world, to communicate the lessons of wisdom, to celebrate the 
achievements of valour, and to promulgate the sanctions of law, it is 
equally true that its character has been moulded by each successive 
generation, and that it bears the impress of the simplicity or 
luxury, the intelligence or ignorance, the piety or irreligion of the 
times to which it belongs, and in which it is cherished. True 
indeed it is that, with some few exceptions, the noblest productions 
have appeared in the transition state of society from comparative 
barbarism to high refinement; possessing the strength of the 
former, and anticipating the superiority of the latter; illustration 
of which is afforded in the poems of Homer, Dante, Camoens, and, 
in our own country, in those of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare : 
but those writers were in advance of their times, and demand from 
their readers an extent of knowledge and virtue only realised in an 
advanced state of social excellence. 

Complaints are frequently poured out, even now, to the effect 
that this age of ours is material, utilitarian, practical, and unpoet- 
ical; but it would be difficult to fix on any age of our country’s 
history better entitled to the character of a poetic age than this. 
The true poet, who appeals to the ‘ universal heart of man,’ will not 
fail to find an ‘audience fit,’ and his earnest, faithful, and truthful 
strains will meet with a generous response from the latent or devel- 
oped poetry of the human mind. The career of Wordsworth, now 
universally recognised as the ministering high-priest of nature, might 
teach us that the genuine poet will find springs of sensibility ready 
to gush forth from the wide surface of humanity at the touch of 
his divining rod. By the multitude of educated minds, in this 
country, poetry is felt to be not a mere luxury, but an indispens- 
able attendant of their earthly existence, after which the heart has 
an instinctive longing. It is well that this state of mind should be 
cultivated amidst the pressing cares and anxieties of this matter-of- 
fact world. ‘ Poetry,’ says Coleridge, ‘has been to me its own 
exceeding great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has mul- 
tiplied my enjoyments ; and it has given me the habit of endeavour- 
ing to discover the good and beautiful in everything that surrounds 
me. This he spake of his own divine art, in which he was a 
master ; but his expericnce has been participated by thousands who 
never penned a sonnet nor wrote a stanza, but who, nevertheless, 
delight to drink in the purest enjoyment from the streams of 
poetic inspiration. We do not envy the mental conformation of 
those individuals who have no relish for the poesy of our ancient 
bards, and our more gifted modern poets. 

Under the influence of these convictions we have long and 
earnestly studied the poetry of America, and, as the result of our 
acquaintance with it, have arrived at a conclusion different from that 
of those who imagine that transatlantic poetry is vulgar and worth- 
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less, and is dependent for the little excellence any part of it pos- 
sesses to its close imitation of English poetry. America is yet in 
her infancy as to a national literature, and, with a multitude of 
verse writers, it may be admitted that she has but few poets. Some 
of her writers, however, are entitled to this appellation. None of 
them, indeed, have produced any great epic poem, but several of 
them have published descriptive poetry of exquisite beauty. The 
country of which we speak is in itself eminently favourable to such 
productions. Its mountains and inland seas, with their thousand 
isles ; its lakes and majestic rivers, and foaming cataracts ; its old 
and limitless forests, and sea-like prairies, afford an unbounded 
diversity of subjects and illustrations for descriptive poetry. And 
ere long every stream in this land of many waters shall find a tongue. 
Already much of its magnificent scenery has become real to us. 

It is a gratifying circumstance that nearly all the poetry of 
America is free from licentiousness, and is harmless if not elevating 
in its tendencies. One of its distinguishing characteristics is moral 
purity. Not directly devotional or religious, in the evangelical sense of 
the terms, it is yet healthful, and not unfavourable to Christian truth. 
The goodly volume before us affords ample confirmation and i!lus- 
trations of these remarks. It contains selections from the works of 
more than a hundred authors, and presents in its numerous pages 
comparatively few objectionable sentiments. Some of these writers 
are acquiring an European fame, and we hope to make our readers 
interested in some others, who are not quite so well known. Our 
first extract shall be from John G. Whittier, a descendant of the 
Puritans. He is a zealous friend of the negro race, and many of 
his best poems relate to slavery. His productions are all distin- 
guished by manly vigour of thought and language, and they 
breathe the true spirit of liberty. The following poem is in illus- 
tration of the sentiment that there is a great worship going on 
among the things of God. It is called 


‘ THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 


‘The ocean looketh up to heaven, The green earth sends its incense up 
As ‘t were a living thing, From every mountain shrine, 

The homage of its waves is given From every flower and dewy cup 
In ceaseless worshipping. That greeteth the sunshine. 

They kneel upon the sloping sand, The mists are lifted from the rills, 
As bends the human knee, Like the white wing of prayer ; 

A beautiful and tireless band, They lean above the ancient hills, 
The priesthood of the sea! As doing homage there. 


They pour the glittering treasures out The forest-tops are lowly cast 
Which in the deep have birth, O’er breezy hill and glen, 
And chant their awful hymns about As if a prayerful spirit pass’d 

The watching hills of earth. On nature as on men. 
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The clouds weep o'er the fallen world, The sky is as a temple's arch, 


E’en as repentant love ; The blue and wavy air 
Ere, to the blessed breeze unfurl’d, Is glorious with the spirit-march 
They fade in light above. Of messengers at prayer. 


The gentle moon, the kindling sun, 
The many stars are given, 

As shrines to burn earth’s incense on, 
The altar-fires of heaven.’ 


Professor Longfellow, of Harvard College, Cambridge, is advan- 
tageously known to many persons in this country by a beautiful 
work, called ‘ Hyperion,’ and by his ‘ Voices of the Night,’ and 
other poems. There is a grace and delicacy about his works which 
render them most attractive. Many of his turns of thought are 
very happy, and his use of historical and other incidents is fre- 
quently felicitous. Thus, as an example,— 


‘ The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noon-day night, 

. He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face. 


Let our unceasing earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light,—tor strength to bear 
Our portion of the world of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race.’ 


Beyond most writers is he distinguished by a strong perception 
of beautiful and subtle analogies, which are brought out to view, 
and subordinated to his purpose, with all the skill of a master 
spirit. A proém of his to a small collection of poems, entitled 
‘The Waif,’ is among our favourites, and will furnish a good 
illustration of our meaning. Though somewhat lengthy for our 
pages, we cannot deprive our readers of the pleasure of perusing 
it entire. 


‘The day is done, and the darkness Come read to me some poem, 

Falls from the wings of night, Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
As a feather is wafted downwards That shall soothe this restless feel- 

From an eagle in his flight ; ing, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
I see the lights of the village 

Gleam thro’ the rain and the mist, Not from the grand old masters, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er Not from the bards sublime, 

e 


m Whose distant footsteps echo 
That my soul cannot resist ; Through the corridors of time. 
A feeling of sadness and longing For like strains of martial music, 
That is not akin to pain, Their mighty thoughts suggest 
And resembles sorrow only Life’s endless toil and endeavour ; 
As the mist resembles the rain. And to-night I long for rest. 
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Read from some humbler poet, Such songs have power to quiet 
Whose song gushed from his heart The restless pulse of care, 
As showers from the cloud of sum- And come like the benediction 
mer, That follows after prayer. 
from th lids start ; 
selma same Then read from the treasured vo 


Who through long days of labour, lume 
And nights devoid of ease, The poem of thy choice, 

Still heard in his soul the music And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
Of wonderful melodies. _ The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.’ 

John Russell Lowell is a young American poet of great promise, 
whose writings have obtained a considerable reputation in his own 
country. A volume of his has been republished in England, and 
is distinguished by considerable thoughtfulness and beauty. The 
opening verse of a poem, ‘In Sadness,’ will appeal touchingly to 
the sorrowful experience of many. 

‘ There is not in this life of ours 
One bliss unmixed with fears ; 
The hope that wakes our deepest powers 
A face of sadness wears, 
And the dew that showers our dearest flowers, 
Is the bitter dew of tears.’ 
Nor is there any morbid sentimentality in the strain, which goes 
on to prove that the true and well-taught spirit would choose the 
home of sorrow, rather than lose, in a sated peace, the supremest 
bliss of earth, or forfeit the highest recompense of the Christian 
cross. 

As a writer of lyrical poetry, Mrs. Sigourney is entitled to con- 
siderable commendation. If some of her lyrics much resemble 
those of Mrs. Hemans, they are not less interesting, and they are 
distinguished by more consistent views of the Christian economy 
than those embodied in the productions of her gifted model. Her 
poetry is eminently Christian, and well adapted to comfort the 
heart, and to nerve the spirit, under the calamities and duties of life, 
and to teach us the sublimity of suffering in the strength which 
the Saviour imparts to his people. Thus she addresses an indi- 
vidual who had been deprived, by the providence of God, of 
treasured joys, and who is left destitute and alone in this cold world 
of ours, and calls upon the mourning spirit, wrapt in the robe of 
faith, to approach the mercy-seat of God, with confidence by this 
reflection,— 

‘ He cannot do thee wrong, 
These gifts were his at first ; 


Draw nearer to his changeless throne, 
Bow deeper in the dust.’ 


27 
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A poem of great beauty and pathos, which will minister instrue- 
tion and comfort to many Christian parents, is the following :— 


* GOD LOVETH A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


‘ « What shall I render Thee, Father supreme, 
For thy rich gifts, and this the best of all ?” 
Said the young mother, as she fondly watched 
Her sleeping babe. There was an answering voice, 
That night, in dreams :— 
“Thou hast a tender flower 
Upon thy breast, fed with the dews of love, 
Lend me that flower, such flowers there are in heaven.” 
But there was silence. Yea, a hush so deep, 
Breathless, and terror-stricken, that the life 
Blanched in its trance. 
“ Thou hast a little harp, 
How sweetly would it swell the angels’ hymn! 
Yield me that harp.” 
There rose a shuddering sob, 
As if the bosom by some hidden sword 
Was cleft in twain. 


; Morn came—a blight had found 
The crimson velvet of the unfolding bud : 

The harp-strings rang a thrilling strain, and broke. 
And the young mother lay upon the earth, 

In childless agony. Again the voice . 
That stirred ‘her vision spake :—‘ He who asked of thee 
Loveth a cheerful giver.” So she raised 

Her gushing eyes, and, ere the tear-drop dried 

Upon its fringes, smiled. And that meek smile, 

Like Abraham’s faith, was counted righteousness.’ 


Some verses of exquisite flow and lofty sentiment have appeared 
in an American periodical, called ‘The Dial,’ edited by Mr. 
Emerson. Take the following as an example. It is an address to 
the Deity :— 


‘ God of those splendid stars! I need 
Thy presence ; need to know 
That thou art God, my God indeed— 

Cold and far off they shine, they glow. 

Shield me ’mid thine innumerable worlds, 

Give me some point where I may rest 
While thy unceasing ages flow ; 

Hide me from thine irradiated stars 

And the far sudden light, untraceable 

Of human eyes, for strangers are they all: 

A wandering thought on the resistless air, 

A questioning wail o’er the unlistening sea.’ 


We recognise this as poetry, come from what land it may: 
whether the production of the south, or east, or the far west, we 
discover in it that spirit of poesy of which the earth is full, and to 
the melody of whose music the heart leaps up with joy. And we 
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could quote a hundred pieces of equal value, all of which are wor- 
thy to take their place by the side of the boasted gems in our own 
poetical wreath. The space allotted us for this paper, however, 
forbids our doing this, but justice compels us to recapitulate a few of 
the names of American poets best known to us, without any attempt 
at classification according to their merits. In the first place, of 
ladies we have Hannah Gould, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Seba Smith, 
Mrs. Louisa Hall, Mrs. Ellett, Mrs. Dinnies, Amelia Welby, and 
Lucretia and Margaret Davidson. Few of these are much known 
in England, but they deserve to be honoured as labourers in the 
world’s great cause of enlightenment and happiness. Amongst 
men, we may mention Dana, Hillhouse, Andrews, Norton, Pierpont, 
Percival, Peabody, Bryant, Edgar Poe, Holmes, and Jones Vesy. 
To this list we could make large additions, but will only mention 
the name of Arthur Cleveland Coxe, a clergyman of New York, 
whose sound scholarship is evinced in many prose contributions to 
‘The Biblical Repository,’ and other periodical works, whose 
hearty love of England is seen in his beautiful ballad, called ‘ The 
Chimes of England,’ and whose poetic superiority is exhibited in 
his recently published scriptural drama, ‘ Saul.’ 

But we must put a period to our commendations, for while there 
is delight in praising, 
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‘ Though the praiser sit alone, 
And see the praised far off him, far above,’ 


yet it might be deemed incompatible with the grave and useful charac- 
ter to which ‘ The Biblical Review’ aspires, to dwell longer on so 
ephemeral a subject as the poetry of a new-born country. But we 
have not detained attention from weightier matters in vain, if we have 
succeeded in awakening any, the smallest, degree of interest in that 
sort of poetry which, we believe, is destined greatly to influence the 
spirit of the times, and to become a benefactor of immense value 
to the human race. Religious people, who limit their knowledge 
of sag to psalms and hymns, are little aware of the immense 
power they leave untouched and unapplied to the objects of the 
Christian faith, in that form of poetry which addresses itself to the 
wants and tastes of the passing multitude. We would have men 
‘ smit with the love of sacred song.’ We would have them study 
the beautiful—the good in nature, believing, as we do, that refine- 
ment in taste is not only compatible with the deepest piety, but 
may become the headlined of the truest devotion. 
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VIL. 
NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 
(Page 192.) 


Tue writer of the above-named article in the last number has been re- 
minded that he has too hastily taken for granted one very important feature 
of his argument. It will be seen that he has adopted the various reading 
év rois "Iovdaios, instead of the Textus Receptus, lovdaiwy, and this change 
he has made without any specified grounds. His entire argument on 
critical grounds of course rests on this change, which gives to mavres the 
grammatical antecedent of "IovSaio. in the general sense, instead of the 
antecedent "Iovdaioe memuorevkéres. He is in the habit of using Lachmann’s 
Greek Testament, in which this reading is adopted. ‘The grounds which 
led to its adoption there he deems conclusive. On turning to the author- 
ities we find, of the Uncial manuscripts, A B C E in our favour. Here 
we have the Alexandrine (A), the Vatican (B), the Codex Ephremi (C), 
andthe Laudian (I), that is, all the Uncial manuscripts of the Alexan- 
drian Recension, which contain the Acts of the Apostles, the Cambridge 
manuscript* (D). The reading we have adopted is also that of several of the 
best cursive manuscripts and some versions. Not only Lachmann, but 
also Tischendorf adopts it without hesitation, and Griesbach marks it with 
his sign, denoting a ‘reading slightly inferior, or equal, or even preferable 
to the received text.’ Scholz, it is true, keeps the Textus Receptus ; but 
this is easily accounted for by his unhappy, and now pretty well exploded, 
preference for the manuscripts of the Constantinopolitan Recension. The 
received text probably arose out of the grammatical singularity of the 
phrase ev rois and this slight change has led to 
the misunderstanding of the whole narrative. But among the canons of 
biblical criticism, it is held that ‘the more obscure, the less harmonious, and 
the more unusual reading is, ceteris paribus, to be preferred.’ According to 
this canon our reading is the better. But even were this reading not 
admitted, but the received text retained, though the critical argument 
would be lost, yet the writer would contend that, from regard to historic 
truth, and to the scope of the passage, the general antecedent "Iovdaioe must 
be given to mdvres, and the strict grammar of Luke’s Hellenistic Greek 
must be given up, rather than the sacred integrity of Paul and the elders 
of the church at Jerusalem. 

It may also be remarked that, in the twenty-second verse, Tischendorf 
reads, instead of mavras Sei cvvedOciv dxovoovra yap, simply mdvrws 
dxotoovra. This reading,—which rests on the authority of the Vatican 
and other manuscripts, both Syriac versions, the Coptic, the Sahidic, and 
the Arminian,—would get rid of all shadow of support for the idea that the 
thing dreaded by James and the elders was a tumultuary church meeting of 
Judaising Christians. In short, the more closely and critically the whole 
matter is sifted, the more clear does it become that the persons from whom 
violence was apprehended were the unconverted Jews. 


* The Cambridge manuscript (D) reads év rf “Iovdaiga, and this reading 
is supported not only by the Latin version in the same manuscript, but 
also by the Syriac and Sahidic versions, and among the Fathers, by Jerome 
and Augustine. It must be regarded as a very interesting gloss, though, 
in point of authority, inferior to the reading we have pwd 4 
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IX. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Brste Crrcvuration.— The impulse given to the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures by the unexampled efforts of the Manchester Bible Society 
is extending itself to different parts of the country. The cheap edition 
of the complete Scriptures published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, at the amazingly low price of ten-pence, is called for in thousands. 
In the city of Bristol ten associations have recently been formed with a 
view to supply the entire neighbourhood, and the encouragement they 
meet with is most surprising. One congregation of Congregational Dis- 
senters in that city have sold seven thousand copies of the Scriptures 
in the course of afew weeks. We hope that this subject will claim the 
attention to which it is entitled in every part of the kingdom. The most 
effectual method of counteracting Popery and Puseyism is the increased 
distribution of the Bible. 

2. ConcreGATIONAL Union.—The subjects proposed for discussion at the 
Annual Assembly in May are as follows. On Tuesday the 12th—1. The 
Report—2. The report of the distribution of the Christian Witness Fund, 
in aid of aged ministers; and, in connexion therewith, the subject of deferred 
annuities, as a provision for the declining years of our pastors—3. Brief 
Statements respecting British Missions—4. Report of the Wycliffe Society— 
5. The Annual Letter to the Churches. On Friday, the 15th—1. A renewal 
of the discussion entered on at Manchester, concerning the spiritual state 
of our churches, the Rev. J. A. James having engaged to read again, in a 
revised form, the paper with which he originated the discussion at Man- 
chester—2. The report of the Committee appointed to consider the proposals 
set forth in the paper on ‘ Congregational Economics, which was read at 
Manchester, by the Rev. J. Ely. On Saturday, the 16th—The Educational 
movement which was entered on by the Union two years ago, and has 
since been conducted by a separate board. 


3. Vacant ConGreGaTionaL Cuurcues.—It appears from ‘The Congre- 
gational Calendar’ that more than three hundred Independent chapels are 
without ministers. ‘This is a large number; and the fact has been com- 
mented upon by a writer not friendly to Congregationalism, as though it 
furnished evidence that mgdern Independency is not elastic enough to suit 
the circumstances of the times. There is, however, little weight in the 
objection; for, on examination, it appears that several of these are mere 

reaching stations. Others of them are too small to afford scope for the 
abours or adequate support of a minister. Some of them are new chapels, 
and a wise appointment to the pulpit cannot at once be made. It is 
probable that the number remaining vacant, after these deductions, is not 
greater than may be expected from the changes which are necessarily 
occurring by the removal of pastors from one church to another, and by 
vacancies resulting from death. 


4. CONGREGATIONAL SETTLEMENTS.—The Rey. J. C. Harrison, late of 
Tottenham, has accepted a unanimous invitation from the church assem- 
bling in Park Chapel, Camden Town, London, to be their pastor, and has 
entered on the duties of his new pastorate, in the discharge of which we 
wish him great success. ‘The Rev. W. H. Heudebourck, who, in the simmer 
of last year, left his congregation at Tiverton, with a view to plant the 
Gospel in some remote settlement of the United States, has returned to this 
country, and has accepted an invitation to be the pastor of a newly-formed 
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Congregational church at Wolverhampton. The energy and zeal of Mr. 
Heudebourck eminently qualify him for this new sphere of labour, in which 
we hope he will be rendered very useful. 


5. Cuapet Desrs.—It has been resolved by the Independent ministers 
of Shropshire to make a united and vigorous effort for liquidating the debts 
on the village chapels of our denomination in that county. The whole of 
these debts amount to £2210; and there is good reason to believe that the 
measures adopted will, during the present year, be successful to the accom- 
plishment of this desirable object. 


6. Bririsu Missions.—The Directors of the Home Missionary Society have 
received many communications, occasioned by the lamented decease of Dr. 
Matheson, bearing a most gratifying testimony to the esteem in which he 
was held by the agents of the Society. Pleasing accounts have also been 
received of the gratitude of the poor, in many parts of the country, for the 
temporal relief furnished to them, through the missionaries, in this period 
of distress ; suggesting the hope that the prevailing scarcity may become 
the occasion of the incorruptible seed of the word bringing forth more 
abundant fruits. Gratifving results have followed, in some cases, from 
protracted religious services; and more than one happy death has been 
added to the obituary of our Home Missionary stations—An agent of the 
Trish Evangelical Society, in the west of Ireland, gives an affecting account 
of the difficulties arising from the power of Popish priests, on the one 
hand, and from the spirit often manifested by injudicious Protestants on 
the other. ‘The impression produced on us by the perusal of the whole 
document is, however, that of great encouragement and hope. ‘I believe,’ 
says the writer, ‘that there are many nominally in the ranks of Popery, as 
in the days of Luther, and at other periods, who are in heart and principle 
opposed to the dogmas of that church; and that, however appearances may 
be against the truth, there is an under-current which will, at some future 
period, burst forth into a flood, which will, by Divine grace, sweep from the 
face of poor Ireland all the refuges of lies. O Lord, hasten the time ! 


7. Proposep EvancELicaL ALLIANCE.—At the last meeting of the London 
Provisional Committee upwards of sixty ministers and laymen, of different 
denominations, were admitted as members or corresponding members; 
amongst whom was the Duke of Manchester. A meeting has been held 
in Carnarvon to consider the propriety of joining the Alliance, and the 
representatives of all the evangelical dissenting bodies in Wales warmly 
approved the design. The 13th of August next has been agreed upon as 
the day for the first assembling of the proposed Conference in the Metropolis. 


8. Converts To Romanism.—The secessions from the Church of England 
to the Church of Rome continue to go on. ‘The ‘ Dublin Evening Post’ 
has published a list of the names of persons of note who have lately em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith. It contains thirty-five ministers of the 
Established Church, twenty-four lay members of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; and forty-three other persons of note, from the peerage 
downward. It does not, however, appear that Popery is advancing in this 
country by such rapid strides as these facts would intimate, and as the 
fears of some Protestant alarmists would have us believe. We learn from 
the ‘Roman Catholic Directory’ that the total number of chapels in Great 
Britain, in the year 1843 was five hundred and seventy-one, and that the 
number in 1846 is six hundred and two, showing an increase of thirty-one 
places of worship in three years. Most of these are in northern counties, 
where the number of [rish emigrants is considerable; and this leads us to 
hope that Popery has hitherto failed to make much impression on the 
masses of our Saxon population. — 
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9. ContinENTAL MovemMeEnts.—The Free Church party in the Canton de 
Vaud, though deprived of legal religious liberty, continue to hold a great 
number of meetings, very few of which have been dispersed or disturbed. 
As many as thirty have been held in the day for expounding the Scriptures 
and prayer. The king of Prussia has signified his sympathy with the 
seceding pastors, and sent a large sum to the sustentation committee —A 
compact has been entered into between the followers of Ronge and Czerski 
in Germany. The latter individual has just published a letter, from which 
we are glad to find he has in no degree compromised evangelical truth by 
the union, which is designed to act against Romanism, while he expresses 
his hope that Ronge and his friends will more fully than before preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


10. Lonpon Misstonary Socrety.—The joyful intelligence of the procla- 
mation of religious toleration in China lays British Christians under new 
obligations to do their utmost in support of the Missionary enterprise in 
that vast empire. We have good reason to hope that this direct call of the 
Divine Providence will not be made in vain. At the Annual Meeting at 
Birmingham, in October last, it was resolved, that a special effort should 
be made by the ladies to raise the sum of £500 towards the support and 
extension of the Chinese Mission, and we rejoice to state that the under- 
taking has been followed with complete success. Besides this, the Directors 
have been equally gratified and encouraged by the munificent proposal of 
an unknown friend, through the medium of the Rev. J. A. James, to send 
forth a Missionary to China, and permanently sustain him in that empire, 
and from this generous benefactor they have received a contribution of 
£550 in furtherance of his noble design. The Directors are anxious to urge 
on their friends the highly important subject of native female education in 
India, respecting which they have received a forcible appeal from a female 
missionary at present in England. Encouraging accounts have been 
received of the increase of converts in Java. The Missionary Ship has 
continued her voyage among the New Hebrides. At Sandwich Island, in 
that group, our brethren have been cordially received, and have sueceeded 
in fixing there four native teachers. From the Isle of Pines and New 
Caledonia they were repulsed by the ferocity of the natives, and were under 
the necessity of bringing away the two native teachers, who had been 
labouring in the latter island. An interesting letter has been received from 
the Rev. W. H. Drew, announcing his arrival at Bombay. We are 
gratified also to announce the safe arrival of Mr. Pritchard, her Majesty's 
Consul to the Samoas and Friendly Islands, at Tutuila, in July last. An 
interesting example of the reflex benefits of missions to our own country- 
men has occurred at Graham's Town, in a parting present made to the Rev. 
John Locke, by the non-commissioned officers and privates of a detachment 
of the 91st regiment, who have attended his ministry for six years, with 
manifest spiritual benefit. 


11. Prorestanr Mepicat Missionartes.—The important subject of medi- 
cal missions is attracting increasing attention. Medical missionary societies 
are springing up in England and in America, and our old established mis- 
sionary institutions are enrolling among their missionaries those who can 
combine the office of a preacher of salvation by Jesus Christ with that of 
a messenger of mercy to the bodies of their fellow-creatures. This growing 
attention to a class of agency well adapted to advance the kingdom of the 
Saviour, is a cheering circumstance. We tind, from the report of the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, that there are thirty-one medical 
missionaries in various parts of the world, two of whom are self-sustained, 
and the rest are supported by societies. 
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12. WEsLEYAN Misstonary Sociery.—The income of this Society for the 
year 1845 has exceeded that of any former year, and has amounted to the 
noble sum of one hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three pounds. This amount has been derived from the ordinary sources of 
income at home and abroad, in the several items of which there has been 
an increase. ‘This financial prosperity has enabled the committee to defray 
all the expenditure of the year, to pay off several balances of former years, 
and to commence the operations of the present year, not only free from 
debt, but with a balance of seven hundred pounds in the hands of the 
treasurer. In this prosperity we unfeignedly rejoice, and hope that it will 
be found that the London and other Missionary Societies, have participated 
in the benefit of augmented Christian liberality. 


X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Biblical Repository and Classical Review. Edited by Joun 
Hormes Acnew. Third Series, Vol. II. No. I. January, 1846. New 
York: Leavitt and Co. London: Wiley and Putnam. 


The following are the contents of the present number of this most 
valuable Repository :—1. Sketches in Grecian Philosophy, by Professor 
Tyler; 2. Peck’s Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, reviewed by Professor 
M‘Clintock; 3. An Enquiry concerning the first emotion of enmity to God, 
by the Rev. P. Church; 4. The Church Question, by Professor T. Lewis; 
5. Mr. Martin’s Examination of Professor Trappan’s Review of Edwards 
on the Will, reviewed by A. 'T’. Bledsoe, Esq.; 6. Sketch of Changes in the 
English Language, by the Rev. G. C. Beckwith ; 7. Critical Notices; 
8. Literary Intelligence. 


IIL. Bibliotheca Sucra, and Theological Review. Conducted by B. B. Epwarps, 
and E. A. Pack, Professors at Andover, with the special co-operation of 

‘ Dr. Rosrnson and Proressor Stuart. Vol. III. No. 9. February, 1846. 
London: Wiley and Putnam. 


In literary ability and general interest, this journal is decidedly superior 
even to the Biblical Repository. The present number is a singularly inter- 
esting one. Its contents are—l. Synoptical Study of the Gospels, and 
recent Literature pertaining to it, by Professor Hackett. 2. The Scriptures 
the proper Standard of Appeal in the formation of the Moral and Religious 
Character, by Professor Edwards. - 3. Observations on the Fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil, by the Rev. L.Withington. 4. Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 
by R. D. C. Robbins. 5. The Youth of the Scholar, by the Rev. N. Porter. 
6. The Times, Character, and Political System of Machiavelli, by Professor 
Goodwin. 7. The true Date of Christ's Birth, from the German of Wieseler. 
8. The Sources of the Jordan, the Lake EK] Haleh, and the adjacent country, 
by the Rev. W. M. Thomson, Missionary in Syria, with notes by Professor 
Robinson. 9. Select Notices and Intelligence. 


ILI. Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 


We have unfeigned pleasure in calling attention to Mr. Clark’s new under- 
taking, The Foreign Theological Library. This enterprising publisher is 
already well-known to the public, as having brought out a series of trans- 
lations from the most approved works of German and other continental 
divines, under the general title of the Biblical Cabinet, and extending to forty- 
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five volumes. The first volume of the new series—Hengstenberg’s Comment- 
ary on the Psalms—is just published, and forms an admirable introduc- 
tion to the attractive list of books which are in the course of translation. 
Mr. Clark proposes to issue to subscribers four large octavo volumes for one 
pound per annum, or to non-subscribers, ten shillings and sixpence each 
volume. Students, and lovers of sacred philology, will do well to avail 
themselves of the facility thus afforded them, for forming a collection of 


invaluable works. Mr. C. eminently deserves encouragement, and has our 
earnest desires that he may obtain it. 


IV. Fisher's Gallery of Scripture Engravings, Historical and Landscape. 
With Descriptions, Historical, Geographical, and Critical, by Joun Krrvo, 
D.D., &c. &e. Parts I—V. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 4to. 


Most earnestly do we wish success to this liberal and laudable enterprise. 
In each of these shilling parts we have four beautifully executed engravings 
from pictures of the great masters, embodying their ideal presentments of 
Scriptural scenes, and landscapes by eminent artists, portraying Scriptural 
localities. ‘The value of the former class of engravings, both as illustrative 
of Scripture and of the powers of the artists themselves, needs not to be 
enlarged upon; and equally obvious, at least to those who know the value 
of distinct conceptions, is the importance of the landscapes, in which such 
localities as the Mount of Olives, Bethany, Sarepta, Corinth, Ephesus, and 
Sardis, are presented to the eye with an accuracy and breadth, that enable 
us ever after to associate the real image of the place with the mention of it 


in the sacred writings. Dr. Kitto’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of the literary portion of the work. 


V. The Greatness of the Soul, and the Strait Gate. By Joun Bunyan. 
London: Nelson. 1845. 12mo. 


We notice this cheap and beautiful volume, which is one of a series of 
reprints of the English Puritan Divines, principally for the purpose of 
expressing our unqualified delight with the introductory essay on the 
genius and writings of Bunyan, from the pen of the Rev. Robert Philip. 


It is a charming production, and deserves to be read by all classes, from 
the palace to the cottage. 


VI. Emmaus ; or, Communion with the Saviour at Eventide. By Joun 

Wappineton. London: John Snow. 1846. 12mo. 

The author of this book is well known as a laborious, faithful pastor of 
one of the Congregational churches at Stockport, and to some extent he is 
favourably known as the writer of an interesting volume, ‘The Hebrew 
Martyrs.’ The work before us will augment his fame and increase his 
usefulness, for it is alike adapted to attract readers to its contents and to 
promote their edification. It is a series of expository lectures on the inci- 
dents of the first Christian Sabbath, and on the memorable conversation 
which the Saviour had with two of his disciples on the evening of that day. 
Though the book makes no pretensions to original, profound, or eloquent 
views of the subjects it embraces, yet they are all discussed with the aid 
of more important qualifications. A scriptural, sober, and devotional 
spirit pervades the entire exposition. It is a good Sabbath-day book, well 


adapted to aid the religious exercises of the family or of the closet, and as 
such we strongly recommend it. 


Kindred Minds,’ ‘ 
Christ,’ are especially entitle 


The chapters entitled ‘ The Fellowship of 
athy of Jesus, and ‘The Manifestation of 
to commendation. 
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VIL. Salvation Certain and Complete. By Josuru Herricx. London: 
Simpkin and Co. 1845. 24mo. 


This is a little book, without much pretension, but one that is well 


oe for usefulness to young people, and to others whose theological 
reading is circumscribed. 


VIII. The Three Kingdoms. A Book for the Young. London: J. Snow. 
1846. 


It is always much more agreeable to us to commend than to find fault 
with the authors who submit their works to our critical inspection. Foras- 
much, however, as we owe a duty to our readers, who may be guided in 
their selection of books by our short notices, we cannot deal out indiserimi- 
nate eulogy on the productions which pass under our review. Fidelity may 
compel tis to give only a qualified recommendation, or even to disapprove 
entirely of certain works which other people have praised.- This, however, 
is not the case with the book before us. Its design is to instruct the young 
in the nature of the Divine government generally, and in the character of 
the kingdom of Christ in particular. Great principles are enunciated in 
language at once beautiful and simple. The truths dealt out plainly are 
afterwards embodied in the form of an allegory, and the whole is put forth 
in a style adapted greatly to interest and to instruct the young. We have 
no knowledge of the author, but we can heartily commend the work. 


IX. Thirty-six Nonconformist Sonnets. By a Younc ENGLANDER. 
London: Aylott and Jones. 1846. 12mo. 


Sonnetising is one of the few things which many people will attempt, 
but which very few persons are able to do well. Our language abounds 
with sonnets, from the goodly sized volume to the poets’ corner of the 
weekly journal; but comparatively few of these are ever read. Shak- 
speare’s, Milton’s, and Wordsworth’s Sonnets are the admiration of the 
most intellectual class of readers, and are justly prized by all who can 
distinguish the exquisite from the puerile, and the imaginative from the 
fanciful. We cannot assign such high honour to the sonnets before us, 
nor do we think that they will do much to rouse up the spirit of Young 
England. They breathe, however, a noble and liberal spirit, and on this 
account are worthy of commendation. We should not be surprised if the 
author, on some future occasion, should write a better book of poetry than 
this. 


X. The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By Witttam Roscor. 
London: David Bogue. 1846. Fep. 8vo., 2 vols. Bogue’s European 
Library. 

Our readers will not expect us to criticise a work, the reputation of which 
has been long established. Our object, in the present notice, is to call 
attention to the bold and useful enterprise of which these volumes form a 
part. The ‘ European Library’ is a series of reprints and translations of 
works of standard merit, every volume containing about five hundred closely 

rinted and well got-up pages, at the price of three shillings and sixpence! 

The projector of the series, believing that the highest efforts of human 
intellect, emanating, as for the most part they have done, from men of the 
people, are perfectly intelligible to the people, proposes to furnish his age 
with intellectual food, ‘ by reproducing, in a series of volumes, in one lan- 
guage, in one uniform shape, ‘‘of outward form elaborate, of inward most 
exact,” the great literary works of every country, of all time.’ 

Our hearty good wishes attend the effort. May the sound and useful and 
entertaining works, thus brought within the reach of every educated person, 
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drive out of the hands, especially of the young, the ephemeral and frivo- 
lous trash with which we have so long been deluged., The list of volumes 
in preparation, taken in connexion with those actually published, is a suffi- 
cient voucher for the value of the series. 


XI. The Miscellaneous Works and Remains of the Rev. Robert Hall, with 
a Memoir of his Life, by OtintHus Grecory, LL.D., F.R.A.S., and a eri- 
tical Estimate of his Character and Writings, by Joun Foster. London: 
Henry G. Bohn. 1846. Fep. 8vo. Bohn’s Standard Library. 


The example set by Mr. Bogue has called forth the emulation of Mr. 
Bohn, who, possessing the copyright of certain valuable works, has deter- 
mined to offer them to the public in a series, which he calls ‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library, of the same form and price as ‘ Bogue’s European 
Library.’ We regret to find that the two rival publishers have come into 
collision about their respective rights; but as they have appealed to the 
courts of law, it is as unbecoming as it would be unpleasant for us to dis- 
cuss their differences. Meanwhile the public reap the benefit in the posses- 
sion of two ‘ Libraries,’ instead of one, of unexampled excellence and cheap- 
ness. The volume before us is just the thing which many have long al 
It contains Robert Hall’s most popular pamphlets, sermons, and reviews. 


XII. History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Mer.e 
D’Avsiene, D.D. A new Translation, by Henry Brverivce, Esq., 


Advocate. With a Portrait of Luter. Glasgow: William Collins, 1846. 
8 vols. feap. 8vo. 


We have great pleasure in announcing the completion of this work, which 
furnishes another striking example of the cheap diffusion of the higher 
order of literary works. Here is the whole of the first part of D’Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation, well and neatly got up, for four shillings and 
sixpence! Since we noticed the first volume, we have had occasion to make 
considerable use of it, and we are prepared to repeat, with much greater 
emphasis, the favourable opinion which we at first formed of the manner in 
which the translation is executed. We are glad to see that the enterprising 


ublisher intends to bring out several other standard works in the same 
orm. 


XITT. lee ee on a Pebble ; or, a First Lesson in Geology. By the Author 
of the ‘ Wonders of Geology, ‘ The Medals of Creation, de. Seventh Edi- 
tion. London: Reeve Brothers. 1846. sq. 


In this exquisite little volume, Dr. Mantell has beautifully illustrated his 
two mottoes, ‘Sermons in Stones, and ‘ There is no picking up a pebble 
by the brook-side, without finding all nature in connexion with it.’ It con- 
tains fifty-four pages, most beautifully printed, illustrated by two coloured 
plates, and twelve wood-cuts. The getting up is perfect. But we are still 
more struck with the soundness of the principle on which the work is 
founded. All elementary teaching should ascend from the particular to the 
general, and not, as is so often attempted, descend in the opposite order. If 
you wish to open to the view of a child the wonders of God’s past creations, in 
the world beneath us, give him a few pebbles in one hand, and Dr. Mantell’s 
book in the other, and you are sure to have an apt and interested scholar. 


LISTS OF NEW BOOKS. 


LISTS OF NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. r 


A Few Words on the subject of the Evangelical Alliance, addressed to 
Congregational Dissenters. By One of themselves. London: C. A. Bartlett. 
Bath: C. Clark. 

Carlyle, T.: The Moral Phenomena of Germany. W. E. Painter. 

Cheever, Dr.: Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress. Tract Society. 

Edmeston, J.: Closet Hymns and Poems. Tract Society. 

Ellis, Mrs.: The Women of England. Vol. [. of the Englishwoman’s 
Family Library. Fisher and Co. 

Ellis, Mrs.: Temper and Temperament. Vol. I. Fisher and Co. 

Hall, Bp.: Select Devotional Works. No. I. of the Writings of the 
Doctrinal Patene and Divines of the Seventeenth Century. Tract Society. 

Jamaica, Enslaved and Free. Tract Society's Monthly Volume, No. ILL 

James, J. A.: Pastoral Addresses. Tract Society. 

Kelly, Denis: Characters. London: Edwards and Hughes. Dublin: 
Curry and Co. 

Knight, J.C.: Fasting; an Essay occasioned by the increased importance 
attached to its observance. Nisbet and Co. 

Spring, Dr.: The Attraction of the Cross. Tract Society. 

Sumner, C.: Extracts from the True Grandeur of Nations; an Oration 
delivered before the Authorities of Boston, United States, on the 4th of 
July, 1845. Liverpool: D. Marples. 

Steinmetz, A.: The Novitiate; or, A Year among the English Jesuits. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

The Child’s First Picture Book. B. Steill. 

The Dress Makers’ and Milliners’ Advocate. C. A. Bartlett. 

The Holy Bible, with more than 20,000 Emendations. People’s edition. 
Part I., royal 8vo., also in demy 16mo. C. A. Bartlett. 

The Retrospect. No. I. Being an Enquiry into the Fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy during the last twenty years. W. K. Painter. 

Wallace, T.: The Heavenly Home. C. A. Bartlett. 

Walford, W.: Cure Romane. Jackson and Walford. 

Weaver, R.: The Way to Health, to Beauty, and to Happiness. OC. A. 
Bartlett. 

Winslow, O.: The Enquirer Directed to an Experimental and Practical 
View of the Work of the Holy Spirit. J. F. Shaw. 


RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Augustini Vita, Ed. M. Sintzel. 12mo. 

Baumgarten-Crusius: Exegetische Schriften z.°N. Test. (Exegetical 
Writings on the New Testament.) Vol. III., Part L., 8vo. 

Bellarmini, R.: Opuscula Ascetica. Ed. M. Sintzel. 

Fischer, P.: Commentatio de Originis Theologia et Cosmologia. 8vo. 

Frohlich, A. E.: Ulrich von Hutten. (A Poem in Seventeen Cantos.) 
Square. Williams and Norgate. 


IN THE PRESS. 


The publication of ‘ Foster's Life and Correspondence’ has been delayed 
owing to a fire at the printer's, which has rendered it necessary to reprint 
the first volume, but it may be expected to appear early in May. 

Mr. Ryland, the editor of ‘ Foster’s Life,’ &c. is engaged in « translation 
of Dr. Hengstenberg’s work on the authenticity of the Pentateuch. 
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